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CHARLES II. IN WEST DORSET. 


West Dorset was recently the scene of 
a very interesting ceremony, namely, the un- 
veiling of three memorial tablets affixed to 
certain old houses which had established their 
claim to the honour of having sheltered the 
prince afterwards Charles II. during the 
three eventful days he spent there in his 
hurried, but fruitless endeavour to escape 
to France from the coast of Dorset after his 
decisive defeat at the battle of Worcester on 
3 September, 1651. This ceremony was the 
complement of an earlier one which took 
place on the outskirts of Bridport on 23 Sep- 
tember last, the 250th anniversary of the 
king’s visit to that town, and which is re- 
ferred to in detail later. 

There is, it seems to me, special reason 
why these proceedings and the history of 
the movement which led up to them should 
be recorded permanently in the pages of 
‘N. & Q., for it was in great measure what 
had previously appeared there upon the 
subject, now nearly twenty years ago, that 
led to the carrying out of the present 
memorial. 


cussion in ‘ N. & Q.’ (6 S. v. and viii. passim*) 
as to what old houses now exist in the coun- 
try that had formed hiding - places for 
Charles II. between the battle of Worcester 
in September, 1651, and the time when the 
king at last effected his escape from Bright- 
helmstone on the 15th of the following October. 
It was then that I put forward the claim of 
the old manor-house at Pilsdon, in West 
Dorset, at that time the property of those 
staunch royalists the Wyndhams, to rank as 
one of those entitled to this honourable dis- 
tinction, basing the claim upon a local tradi- 
tion that I had heard. This claim, however, 
having been challenged by one of your corre- 
spondents, I went more deeply into the ques- 
tion of Charles IL.’s wanderings in Dorset, 
and after consulting the principal authorities 
at my disposal I was constrained to admit 
that the claim [ had put forward rested upon 
tradition only, and had no historical founda- 
tion. This I did in a somewhat lengthy paper 
which I read before a meeting of the Dorset 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club 
upon Pilsdon Pen itself, the highest hill in 
the county of Dorset, in September, 1886, I 
think — from which meeting I date my 
acquaintance with Thomas Hardy, the Wessex 
novelist. This paper was reproduced in the 
annual volume (viii.) of the society’s Pro- 
ceedings for the following year, and also 
reprinted in pamphlet form. In it I traced 
in considerable detail the wanderings of 
Charles from the time he left Trent manor, 
another seat of the Wyndhams, on the borders 
of Dorset and Somerset, on 22 September, till 
he returned there on the 24th, after his abor- 
tive attempt to quit the Dorset coast at Char- 
mouth on the night of the 22nd. 1 mainly 
followed the narrative given by Mr. J. Hughes 
in his ‘Boscobel Tracts’ (first published in 
1830, a second edition of which appeared in 
1857) from the authorities there cited, taking 
my former contributions in ‘N. & Q.’ as the 
basis, and confining myself, of course, to 
those incidents which happened on Dorset 
territory alone. 

A very interesting feature of Mr. Hughes’s 
book was the description he gave of the 
houses and buildings which had sheltered the 
king as he found them in 1830. To the Dorset 
portion of them I added in my paper a de- 
tailed description of the condition in which I 
found them some fifty years later. 

In 1897 was published Mr. Allan Fea’s most 
interesting work, ‘The Flight of the King,’ 
in which appeared many excellent illustra- 


(* The discussion as to Charles’s hiding-places 


, At that time there was an interesting dis- | ranged from 6* 8. iv. to xi.] 
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tions and descriptions of the various houses 
and hiding-places which had sheltered the 
king immediately after the battle of Wor- 
cester, and many other places and articles of 
interest, portraits, &c., connected therewith. 
In fact, it may be said to be the complement 
or an up-to-date edition of Mr. Hughes's book. 
In this work Mr. Fea refers to my Dorset 
pamphlet. To me the Dorset portion of his 
work was particularly interesting, in that it 
showed one of the houses which | had been 
unable to locate—that “ lonely house, situated 
about a mile and a half from Charmouth, 
among the hills to the north,” at which Capt. 
Ellesdon (the author of the ‘ Letter to Lord 
Clarendon’ which appears in the thirteenth 
book of the ‘History of the Rebellion’) met 
the fugitive king on his way down from 
Trent into Charmouth—“an old thatched 
building known to this day as Elsdon’s Farm,” 
at Monkton Wyld, an ecclesiastical parish 
carved out of Whitechurch Canonicorum.* 
General public interest having —by Mr. 
Fea’s volume and by another kindred work, by 
Dr. Osmund Airy, which I have not yet had 
an opportunity of seeing—been aroused in 
what the then Bishop of Llandaff (in a letter 
to Mr. Hughes in 1827) termed “ by far the 
most romantic piece of English history we 
sess,” it was only to be expected that local 
interest in the subject would be quickened. 
And so about a year ago (May, 1901) 
appeared in the Dorset County Chronicle an 
interesting letter from a correspondent sign- 
ing himself “Lee Lane” (the pseudonym 
being taken from the name of a lane about 
half a mile frown Bridport, on the Dorchester 
road, down which the king is alleged to have 
turned on his way to Broadwindsor on 
23 September, 1651), calling attention to the 
fact that within a few months would occur 
the 250th anniversary of King Charles’s visit 
to the county, and advocating the erection of 
a memorial at the corner of the above lane 
to mark the occasion, a monumental design 
for which was sketched in detail. The pro- 


* How narrowly Mr. Fea’s book escaped having 
any illustration or detailed description of this 
“lonely house,’ and what happy accident it was 
that put its author on the right track to discover it 
on the eve of the publication of his book, is plea- 
santly told by Mr. Fea in a letter to the Dorset 
County Chronicle in July of last year. He says: 
“Mr. Udal told me of his disappointment in not 
being able to locate this solitary house amongst the 
hills. This acted as a stimulant, and | explored 
those beautiful hills minutely over and over again, 
with maps, compass, and ancient records, but to 
no purpose.” Alas for the influence of the tropics 


on one’s memory! I have quite forgotten this inci- 
dent, and, still worse, the fact of my ever having 
met Mr. Fea. 
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posal for a memoria] I myself supported from 
the distant West Indies, and at the same 
time suggested that, in addition to any monu- 
ment at Lee Lane, commemorative tablets 
might be affixed by the Dorset Field Club, as 
the premier antiquarian society in the county, 
to hone four houses in Dorset which had 
been indicated in my paper and in Mr. Fea’s 
book as having actually sheltered the king. 

For some reason or other, whilst certain 
subscriptions were promised, neither of these 
suggestions was taken up by the Dorset 
Field Club or by any other local responsible 
body ; and eventually “* Lee Lane,”* who had 
offered a generous donation in support of his 
proposal, signified his intention of himself 
erecting, anonymously and at his own 
expense, the proposed memorial at the corner 
of Lee Lane, though in a somewhat less 
elaborate form than he had at first suggested. 

On 23 September last, then, the 250th an- 
niversary of the king’s escape, the memorial 
was unveiled. Its design had been well 
carried out by Mr. Milverton, marble mason 
of Bridport, and consisted of a large plinth of 
Portland stone supporting a very fine slab 
of Bothenhampton stone, rising to the 
height of 10ft. from the ground. It stood, 
covered with the Union Jack, under a 
weather-beaten old oak tree at the head of 
the lane, bearing the following inscription :— 

King Charles LI, 
Escaped Capture through this Lane 
September xxiii., MDCLI. 
When midst your fiercest foes on every side, 
For your escape God did a Lane provide. 
(Thomas Fuller’s ‘ Worthies.’) 
Erected September xxiii., MDCCCCT. 
It was unveiled by Mr. James Penderel-Brod- 
hurst, the well-known writer and journalist, 
and a descendant of the Penderels of 
Boscobel, in the presence of a fairly represen- 
tative company. Mr. Broadley was present 
and took a leading part in the ceremony, 
whilst Miss Lane Brown, a descendant of the 
Lanes of Bentley, co. Stafford, placed a crown 
of oak-leaves upon the monument. 

At the conclusion Mr. Lomas, one of the 
Magdalen College, Oxford, glee singers, sang 
Sir Walter Scott's ballad ‘ ’s a health to 
King Charles.’ Thus was brought to a happy 
issue an interesting historic ceremony, of 


* It subsequently transpired that “ Lee Lane” 
was the pseudonym of Mr. A. M. Broadley, who 
will be remembered as having some years ago been 
the leading counsel for the notorious Arabi the 
Egyptian, and as the author of ‘Tunis’ and other 
works, and who had some time previously taken 
up his residence in the neighbouring parish of 
Bradpole, of which his father had for many years 
been vicar. 
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which a very good account appeared in the 
Dorset County Chronicle at the time. 

Mr. Broadley then, apparently undeterred | 
by the very lukewarm support that he appears | 
to have received locally, proceeded to turn | 
his attention and the funds of the somewhat | 
slender subscription list towards carrying out | 
the suggestions I had previously offered as to 
the four commemorative tablets to be erected 
at Ellesdon Farm, Monkton Wyld, where the | 
king stayed a few hours on 22 September, 
1651 ; the old inn at Charmouth, then known 
as the “ Queen’s Head,” but now, and for some 
time past, as the manse for the Nonconformist 
minister at Charmouth, where the king stayed 
the evening and night of the 22nd, waiting 
in vain for the boat which was to convey him 
to France ; the old house in Bridport, then | 
called the “George Inn,” now a chemist’s 
shop, where the royal party had their midday 
meal on the 23rd, aaa so narrowly escapec 
detection by the local ostler ; ool the old 
inn at Broadwindsor, then known also as the 
“George,” where the king spent that night, 
the one immediately preceding his return to 
Kent, having successfully evaded his pursuers 
at Bridport by turning down Lee Lane. All 
but the one at Bridport are now happily 
accomplished. 

The tablets, which were of marble in a 
frame of Ham Hill stone, the inscription being 
in imperishable letters, were also the work 
of Mr. Milverton’s hands. Those at Char- 
mouth and Monkton Wyld were the first 
to be erected, and, being only a mile or 
so distant from each other ,were unveiled on | 
the same day, Easter Monday last. For the | 
account of the ceremony I may be allowed to | 
refer to one of the local papers—the Bridport 
News. It states :— 


“Those who were present at the unveiling of the 
King Charles II. tablets at Charmouth and Ellesdon 
Farm on Easter Monday had a most interesting and 
a very delightful day. It was an ideal spring day, 
and nature was budding out in all her vernal fresh- 
ness. To [sic] those who have made themselves 
acquainted with the incidents associated with the 
flight of the king through Dorset, the drive along 
the road from Bridport to Charmouth and Ellesdon 
Farm on that quiet sunny morning could hardly 
have failed to contrast [sic] that happy condition of 
things with the state of —s which must have 
pougeee Charles when he and his companions rode 

astily on the same road to Bridport on the | 
23rd Sept., 1651, with those hunting for his blood | 
before and behind him. The royal fugitive could | 
— have time or taste under the circumstances | 
to admire the charming scenery through which 
this old coach road passes. The pretty villages of 
Chideock and Charmouth seem to have the famous 
‘heights of Dorset’ standing sentinel over them 
and guarding them from harm, and one would have 
to travel a long way to find a more delightful pic- 


ture than presented by these villages as seen from 
the hills descending into them. The Rev. F. J 
Morrish very kindly allowed visitors to pass through 
the old manse which he now occupies, and contem- 
plate the room which Charles IL. spent the night 
in, waiting for Limbry and his boat which never 
came. From the window of this room an unob- 
structed view of the beach may be obtained. It 
is a pity that the royal arms which were erected 
in the room have been covered over by builders 
and paper-hangers. It is at the manse where the 
tirst tablet was gracefully unveiled by Mrs. Simms, 
the revered mother of the rector (Rev. Spencer 
Simms). The drive from Charmouth to Ellesdon 
‘arm opens out vistas of a charming country. The 
Vale of Marshwood sweeps along far below the 
roadway on the right, and here and there some of 


the ‘stately homes of England’ may be seen looking 


out from their wooded surroundings upon the 
Channel, glittering on the left, and the smiling 


| valleys. Ellesdon Farm, occupied by Mrs. Lar- 


combe, is a delightful old house, an ideal haven of 
rest, secluded from the public gaze in a little nook 
within a stone's throw of the highway. It was here 
the hunted king, barely of age, rested on the after- 
noon of the 22nd Sept., oe the tablet over the 
entrance, unveiled by Miss Simnis, will perpetuate 
the fact to future generations, for the old house, 
with its granite cobble floors, is of such a substantial 
character that it will stand the ravages of time for 
a considerable period of time. The day was, in- 
deed, a memorable and an enjoyable one to those 
who took part in the proceedings, but, as Mr. Broad- 
ley suggested in his speech, these commemorations 
will not be complete until a fourth tablet is erected 
at the house now occupied by Mr. James Beach at 
Bridport, where the king rested, the premises being 
an hostelry at that time.” 

Mr. Broadley, who again took a leading 
part in the proceedings, in an interesting 
address explained to those present the 
occasion for the ceremony, and shortly 
reviewed the circumstances of the king’s stay 
at these two places, after which he sub- 
mitted for their inspection a very interesting 
and valuable collection of contemporary pro- 
clamations and broadsides, 
medals, and medallions, which he had recently 
brought together. 

On the following Friday (4 April) the third 
memorial tablet, at Broadwindsor, was un- 
veiled by Mr. Perkins, the Mayor of Taunton. 
The same paper from which I have just quoted 
gives the following account of the proceed- 
ings :— 

“The third of the tablets erected in the district 
to commemorate the places of refuge of Charles LI. 
during his wanderings in West Dorset when pursued 
by the Roundheads after the battle of Worcester 
was unveiled by the Mayor of Taunton (Mr. 
Perkins) on Friday. Like the others at the Manse, 
Charmouth, and at Ellesdon Farm, the tablet is of 
marble, framed with Ham Hill stone, and inscribed 
in imperishable letters. It is placed in the front 
wall of the cottage occupied by Mr. Charles 
Harrison, to the left of the entrance to the inn 
yard, which was undoubtedly at one time a part 
of the old ‘ George Inn,’ where King Charles stayed 
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on the night of the 28rd September, 1651. The | Inn,” where Charles’s ready wit alone saved 
the ‘the whole party from the most imminent 
nd Mr. Milverton, marbie mason, 0 ridaport, Who | . 
hen dene all the tablets, experienced eenaidorabhe risk of discovery. May I express & hope 
difficulty in placing it in’ position, owing to the old | that it will not be long before this memorial 
walls being a species of rubble, composed of stones | 18 also erected, and that the good work 
and foxmould. Again the day was fortunately fine, | already done by the loyal county of Dorset 
and a fairly large gathering of spectators was| jin commemoration of the share which it 
present at the ceremony. had in the preservation of the fugitive king 
The proceedings were opened by the Rev. | may be followed by many other parts of the 
G.C. Hetchingn, vicar of Broadwindsor—a | country ? 
place which is interesting as having had for! [ cannot imagine a better way of spendin 
a prior incumbent the famous Thomas Fuller, one of those excellent “ field-days ” whic 
author of ‘The Worthies of England ’—after | so many of our county natural history 
which the Mayor of Taunton unveiled the|and antiquarian societies set apart every 
tablet by withdrawing the Union Jack which | summer for the pleasure and instruction of 
covered it. ‘their members and their friends, than by 
At the luncheon at the “George Hotel a making them the occasion of such cele- 
which followed, Mr. Broadley, in again stating brations. Our great metropolis, through 
the occasion of the proceedings, referred to the Society of Arts, has for many years 
the local incidents connected with the king’s st placed such fitting memorials on those 
visit. In commenting on the connexion of Puildén s which have sheltered its illustrious 
Thomas Fuller with Broadwindsor he pro- | dead. n this Coronation year surely the 
duced, in addition to a fine portrait of the | country districts should not be backward in 
author, several of his minor works, which he | doing their share. 
stated to be very rare—in particular, a copy | The only matter for regret that I have in 
of his sermon called ‘Jacob's Vow,’ which he | the work already carried out in West Dorset 
preached before King Charles I. at St. Mary’s, | is that it should practically have been the 
Oxford, on 10 May, 1644, and of which, it) work of one man. The great thing to be 
was asserted, no copy was known in the desired in these matters is accuracy, both 
British Museum or the Bodleian Library, nor | historical and topographical, and this cannot 
was it known to Mr. Pickering, who com-| always be relied upon when the work is 
90m the bibliography in Russell’s ‘Life of | initiated and carried out by a single man, 
homas Fuller.’ At a subsequent adjourn-| however able and willing he may be. At all 
ment to the vicarage Mr. Broadley’s fine! events, the imprimatur of a public body or a 
collection of broadsides, portraits, medals, | jearned society is much to be desired in such 
&c., was submitted for Inspection. matters, and I am personally very sorry that 
I may add that Mr. Broadley in the course! such a competent body as the Dorset Field 
of his remarks was, as on former occasions, | Club, which numbers amongst its executive 
most courteous in his references to myself, many men of scientific and archzological 
“to whom,” he stated, “the credit of having | attainments,* should not have come forward, 
first called public attention to the deep/| as invited, and have taken up the burden of 
interest which belongs to the Dorset portion and responsibility for that which has been 
of the flight of the king must always be/done by private hands. Other promoters 
attributed.” And thi¢ recognition was ren- may not be so fortunate in having the way 
dered still more graceful by his having sent! so carefully prepared for them as it has 
me, on the 250th anniversary of “ Worcester | been in the case of Dorset. 
Fight,” one of two facsimiles—which, with J. S. Upan, F.S.A. 
the consent of the authorities of the Bod-| Antigua, W.1. 
leian Library, he had had reproduced at — 
his own expense—of the famous letter of| * On King Charles’s Day (29 May) the news has 
Capt. William Ellesdon to the Earl of | come to_me of the death of the president of this 
of fourteen pages, in exceptionally good and flere By eighty. 
clear handwriting for the time, is exceed-| fourth year—an old and much revered friend of 
ingly well reproduced by the photographers | mine—who had been its president ever since the 
of the Clarendon Press. institution of the society, now nearly thirty 


There only now remains the final tablet to| Yeats ago. To him, and to General Pitt-Rivers, 
. who did not long predecease his old friend and 


be erected in Bridport at the premises of Mr. | g.ijow-worker, must mainly be attributed the high 
Beach, chemist, which premises occupy the| position to which of late years the county of Dorset 
site, and, indeed, form part of the old “George | has attained in archeological research. 


‘ 
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PORTRAIT OF HARRIETT POWELL. 


Tue Earldom of Seaforth dates from the 
year 1623, when Colin Mackenzie, who built 
the Castle of Brahan in the county of Ross, 
first bore that title. The fifth earl, however, 
was attainted for his share in the “ events” of 
1716, and so lost all his honours and titles ; 
but his grandson, Kenneth Mackenzie, was 
created in 1761 Baron Ardeloe and Viscount 
Fortrose, and in 1771 was advanced to the 
title of Earl of Seaforth. He it was who raised 
the regiment called after him the Seaforth 
Highlanders. As Viscount Fortrose he 
married, in 1765, Caroline, eldest daughter of 
the first Earl of Harrington ; but this lady 
died without male issue in 1767, and was 
buried at Kensington. 

So far we have the peerages and other 
authorities as sources of information, but it 
is generally considered that there was a 
second marriage, of which they take no official 
cognizance, and in the ‘ Annual Register’ for 
1779 there is an obituary notice as follows :— 
“December, 1779, The Right Honourable 
Lady Seaforth,” upon which laconic entry one 
peerage queries, in a note, whether this lady 
may not have been a second wife of the Earl 
of Seaforth, on whose death the title became 
extinct. The probability that this was the 
case is considerably strengthened by a 

sage in the earl’s will to which none of 
the aforesaid authorities seem to refer, This 
will was executed at Guernsey on 19 
April, 1779, and proved on 4 May, 1785, and 
from it we find that the earl left the personal 
property of which he had the power of dis- 
posing to “ Harriett, Countess of Seaforth, 
my wife.” The reference to the Somerset 
House Register for this will is “Seaforth 
274, 1785."* The maiden name of the lady 
thus mentioned was Harriett Powell, who 
was a celebrated singer and actress of her 
day, and whose portrait was painted by 
three of the chief portrait painters of the 
period, mezzotints of which portraits are in 
the Print Room of the British Museum, where 
they are recognized as those of Harriett, 
afterwards Countess of Seaforth. No infor- 


* This will, as mentioned in the text, was 
executed at Guernsey, and the reason of this seems 
to have been that after the Seaforth Highlanders, 
commanded by the Earl of Seaforth, had been 
ordered to proceed to the East Indies, events 
occurred which caused these orders to be postponed, 
and the troops were sent for a time to Guernsey. 
They afterwards returned to Portsmouth, but it 
was not until | May, 1781, that they embarked for 
the East. After a most tedious voyage, Lord Sea- 
forth died suddenly, before the vessels arrived at 
St. Helena, and he was probably buried at sea. 


mation seems to be available just at present 
as to where the original portraits now are, 
but the dates of the mezzotints are as 
follows : that after Catherine Read was pub- 
lished in 1769, that after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds in 1771, and that after William Peters 
in 1776. 

Of late years, however, another portrait of 
this lady cn come under my notice, which, 
so far as can be discovered, a not hitherto 
been described or engraved. There does not 
appear to be any record as to how this portrait 
came into the possession of the present owner, 
but it is curious that there should be another 
painting in the same family, which is known 
to have been executed seventy-five or eighty 
years ago, in which this identical portrait of 

arriett Powell is depicted as hanging on the 
wall of the room in the same frame as it is 
now in. This frame is a very handsome and 
characteristic one, and dates from the latter 
es of the eighteenth century, and on the 

ack of it is an old label with the words 
“Miss Hariot Powel afterwards Countess o 
Seaforth ” (or Seaford), written upon it in a 
somewhat illiterate hand. 

As to the portrait itself, the pose of the 
sitter is effective and artistic; she is repre- 
sented as looking towards the left, the head 
and bust only being depicted, the latter of 
which is partially draped in a sort of blue 
fichu. The colour of the hair is a dark brown, 
and the features quite bear out the apprecia- 
tive verdict of her contemporaries as those of 
a sensible and very attractive-looking young 
woman. The face is well built up, the 
treatment of the flesh tints is delicate and 
clear, the eyes are large and lustrous, the 
colour of the cheeks being heightened after 
the attractive custom of the period. Thesize 
of the canvas, it should be mentioned, is 
twenty by twenty-three inches. 

The next point to be considered is to whom 
this portrait is to be attributed, and I 
cannot do better than offer the opinion of a 
well-known expert who has examined it, and 
who pronounces it to be a partially finished 
painting, hitherto undescribed, by the same 
Catherine Read who painted the other por- 
trait to which I have already referred. He 
looks upon it as a very good specimen of that 
artist’s style and quality, and of considerable 
artistic merit as a painting. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained as to 
the second marriage of the Earl of Seaforth 
does not affect, we may venture to believe, 
the identity of this portrait, which must be 
admitted, I think, to be that of the lady 
whose name it bears, whether or no she was 
entitled to the rank and title of “ Harriett, 
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Countess of Seaforth, my wife "—though the 


evidence is probably in favour of that desig- 
nation being the proper one. 


W. H. W. P. 


RusstaN AND Its RELATION TO OTHER 
Stavontc Lancuaces. — The Slavonic lan- 
guages possessing a remote common basis, it 
follows that there is a certain degree of 
affinity between them, and that a student 
of one often recognizes a familiar word or 
phrase in another. Thus a Russian scholar 
strolling through Prague or Warsaw will 
understand shop signs and street directions, 
if he knows the compounds of Latin letters 
in which Czech* and Polish are written, and 
he may occasionally catch the drift of a con- 
versation. The Czechs told me that they 
could understand Russians, but that Russians 
did not understand them; and during a 
Russian conversation which I carried on 
with some Russian-speaking Czechs a Czech 
friend who stood by declared, to my surprise, 
that he could understand me, though not 
his fellow-countrymen. Proficiency in one 
Slavonic language does not of itself lead 
to a mastery of the others, as they differ as 
much as German from Dutch and Danish, 
and Italian from Portuguese and Roumanian. 
(Passim, a Swedish gentleman who married 
a Dane and lived in Norway told me that at 
home he and his wife spoke their respective 
languages and the children spoke Norwegian, 
all being mutually intelligible. To what 
extent this is possible I am not prepared 
to say.) 

When in Vienna I spent a pleasant evening 
with Prof. E. V. Jagic, of the University, 
editor of the Archiv fiir slavische Philologe, 
whose knowledge of these languages rivals 
that of the celebrated Prof. Miklosic. His 
experience is that Russian students often 
assume that they know all about other 
Slavonic languages without the necessity of 
study. Such assumption is, of course, a 
patent fallacy, and the best practical proof 
is the learned work in Russian, edited by 
Prof. Jagic, on ‘A. S. Pushkin in South 
Slavonic Literatures’ (St. Petersburg, Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences Printing Office, 
1901). It appears, however, that education in 
these South Slavonic countries owes some- 
thing to Russian influence. Aprilov, one of 
the founders of modern Bulgarian schools, 
had a Russian training, and the school in- 
struction-books were translated from Russian. 


* Why do we in England use the unintelligible 
Polish form of the word Cech (pronounced Chekh), 
French 7'cheque 


(I know of two Russian journalists whose 
names suggest a Balkanic origin.) Some 
teachers wished to direct the youthful Bul- 
garian mind to Greek for inspiration, but 
others found a community of religious ideas 
between themselves and the Russians. Russian 
poetry has also had its influence on the Bul- 
garian national poet Vasov. During the 
Napoleonic wars the Slovenes, the most 
western of the Southern Slavs, became ac- 
quainted with the Russians, and recognized 
a Slav language, and their writers acquired 
a knowledge of general European literature 
by means of Russian translations, these being 
multiplied with the spread of newspapers. 
On p. 370 of Prof. Jagic’s work the Slovene 
poet Vodnik is quoted :— 

Whoever desires to understand the meaning of 
various Arainski names must know the Mosko- 
vitarski language. The Krainski more nearly ap- 
wroaches Moskovitarski than the other Slavonic 
anguages. The Moskovitari have preserved many 
words which have been forgotten = us and have 
gone out of use.”* 


For critical analyses of these South 
Slavonic translations of Pushkin’s master- 
pieces, ‘Ruslan and Ludmila,’ ‘ Boris Godu- 
nov, ‘Eugene Oniegin,’ &c., and the ex- 
posure of verbal misunderstandings into 
which translators have fallen, reference must 
be made to Prof. Jagic’s book. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


JEWS AND THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE ‘ ENcy- 
Britannica.’ — Nothing can be 
more gratifying to a Jew saturated in 
English ideals than the marvellous growth 
and expansion of the scientific pursuits 
which characterize the brilliant band of 
Hebrew Jlittérateurs on the ‘Supplement.’ 
So far as I know there were only four 
Jewish writers in the ninth edition, one 
of whom alone, Sir Philip Magnus, will dis- 
cuss the subject ‘Technical Education ’ anew, 
of which he was in all probability the 
pioneer in this country. Prof. Raphael Mel- 
dola, F.R.S., also signalized his connexion 
with that edition in a contribution foreign 
to Jewish questions. To-day there are at 
least thirteen distinguished contributors of 
Jewish extraction, one of whom, Mr. Lucien 
Wolf, has put together an able summary of 
‘Anti-Semitism.’ Special distinction has been 
conferred upon Mr. M. H. Spielmann, who has 
charge of the department of art, to which 
Dr. Charles Waldstein will add some nota- 

* The names Krainski and Moskovitarski for 
Slovene and Russian are unfamiliar. The extract 
is given in Russian. 
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bilia in archeology, &c. Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
the authority on fire prevention, will write 
on this and cognate topics. Major F. L. Nathan 
and his brother Major Matthew Nathan will 
discourse on military matters. Sir Samuel 
Montagu will take charge of currency and 
bi-metallism ; David Schloss will furnish 
some interesting data on labour questions ; 
Edward Bernstein is engaged on Socialism ; 
Mr. G. C. Levey, who has had a unique 
experience in the management of exhibitions, 
will show the wonders of our Australian 
colonies ; Leopold Hoffer takes chess; and 
Sidney Lee deals with Shakespeare. 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


SuPERSTITION ABOUT PorTRAITs.—It is a 
well-known fact that the Arab dislikes having 
his portrait painted, from the belief that the 
person who thus delineates him can exercise 
upon him his will. I find an interesting 
superstition corresponding to this mentioned 
as existing among the Irish peasantry.- The 
incident is related in the ‘ Reminiscences of 
Frederick Goodall, R.A.,’ just published. 
Mr. Goodall states that once, when sketching 
in Galway, he had a conversation with a 
priest on the subject. The immediate cause 
of the colloquy was a drawing by Mr. 
Goodall of a village girl. The reference by 
the artist is as follows :— 

“The kindly priest said, ‘That girl has asked me 
whether it was a good trade you followed, and my 
answer was, “If you work all your life, you could 
not do what he is doing. It is a gift from God.”’ 
This completely cured them of the ridiculous fear 
they had cherished, that when they were actually 
being sketched, their names were being put down 
in a book for enlistment.” WB 


(The idea that the painter of a portrait has 
power over the person painted is widespread among 
savages, but the Irish incident related above is 
hardly akin. 


Crookep UsaGE, CuetseaA.—This curious 
survival has on a former occasion attracted 
notice in ‘N. & Q.’ Inquiry was made 
regarding the origin of this and other London 
names several years ago (6 S. ix. 148), and a 
valued correspondent, H. 8S. G. (the late Mr. 
H. Sydney Grazebrook), replied by saying 
that the term “usage” was equivalent to 
user, or right of way. At that time, according 
to H. 8. G., the passage was straight from 
Lower Stewart’s Grove to Britten Road, after 
which it made an elbow and ran diagonally 
along the north-west side of Chelsea Work- 


house into Arthur Street, King’s Road. This 


description will apply to the passage at the 
present day, if we remember that the 


thoroughfares formerly known as Stewart's 
Grove and Bond Street have within recent 
years been renamed Cale Street. The land 
on which the workhouse was built consisted 
of three-quarters of an acre, “ situate opposite 
the little houses near the Conduit in the 
King’s Road.”* The site of the Conduit is 
uncertain, but it is probably indicated by 
Conduit Court, near the present Oakley 
Street, which is marked on Cary’s ‘ Map of 
London,’ 1819. 
The Academy for 12 July, in noticing 
Mr. Mitton’s ‘Chelsea,’ recently published 
in the series called “The Fascination of 
London,” says :— 
“The Chelsea street-name which has the most 
picturesque significance and the greatest value for 
a literary mind has escaped Mr. Mitton’s notice. 
We refer to Crooked Usage, a narrow lane that 
skirts the Infirmary in Cale Street. Crooked Usage 
takes us back at one bound to days when the plough 
and spade were in possession of Chelsea. The 
straight strips of ground between the various 
holdings of land were known as usages, and to the 
circumstance that one of these cartways or usages 
was crooked we owe the name which so curiously 
reminds us how London came from nature.” 
It will be seen that this explanation differs 
somewhat from that given by H. 8. G., and 
it would be interesting to have corroborative 
evidence on either side. 
W. F. Prieaux. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
, order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Sir Apis, Knyt.—In Walford’s 
‘County Families’ (1864) it is stated that 
Sir Charles was created a knight in 1821. I 
can find no mention of such creation in any 
other work to which I have access ; but [ have 
a private note to the effect that he was 
created an Irish Knight Bachelor. Townsend, 
in his ‘Calendar of Knights’ (1828), gives a 
list of such Irish knights, which list he 
received from Sir William Betham, Ulster, 
and James Rock, Dublin Herald, but the 
name of Aldis does not appear therein. Did 
Sir Charles neglect to pay his fees, and thus 
escape notification in the Gazette ; or was he 
the other of those two persons—one of whom 
was dead in 1828— who surreptitiously 
obtained the honour from his Majesty, and 
who were alluded to in a royal order dated 


* Vestry Minutes, quoted by Faulkner, ‘ Histo 
of Chelsea,’ 1829, ii. 
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4 May, 1821, mentioned by Townsend in his 
preface (pp. vi-vii)? Grorce C. Peacuey. 


Court Dress or Semi-Courrt Dress.— 
With reference to the reply about the Wind- 
sor uniform (9 8. ix. 292), I should like to 
know what is meant by Court dress for 
gentlemen, and its difference from ordinary 
evening dress, as well as the difference between 
Court dress and semi-Court dress. Is any 
one who has received a royal command toa 
dinner or ball at Windsor or Buckingham 
Palace with the mention on the card “ Court 
dress” or the like allowed to appear in 
ordinary evening dress ? E. A. 

Stockholm. 

(Court dress was changed in the mid-Victorian 
period from an eighteenth-century to a modern 
uniform, different for “full dress” and * Levee 
dress." “ Full dress” is worn for balls and State 
concerts, with knee breeches, and white silk 
stockings (black for clergy and lawyers) ; also, now, 
for “Courts.” Royal dinner parties, unless “full 
dress” or “‘Levee dress” were specified, have 
hitherto required “frock dress,” the nature of 
which was explained at 9 8S. ix. 292, and, as there 
stated, it is rumoured that a new Buckingham 
Palace dinner dress is to be adopted. 


Gorpons or Rocuester.—Can anybody tell 
me the origin of this family! George 
Gordon was Mayor of Rochester in 1740 and 
died in 1760. believe the family is still 
represented. J. M. 


_SHEeTLanp Sonc.— The following quota- 
tion has come into my hands without 
a reference. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
supply it ?— 

SHETLAND NeEw’R Even’s Sone. 
Gude new’r even, gude new’r night, 
_ St. Mary’s men are we; 
We ‘ve come here to crave our right 
Before our Leddie. 
Versions of it given by Gorrie and Chambers 
are known to me already. N. W. Taomas. 


Scottish should be much 
obliged if any correspondent would inform 
me if there is, or ever was, in Rome a Scottish 
College, founded by PopeClement VIII. (Aldo- 
brandini), and if that college used a book- 
— with a figure of St. Andrew in an oval, 
rc., with the Pope’s arms, and the motto 
“Clementi sidere fovit.” 
JULIAN MARSHALL. 
(Clement founded the Scotch College in 1600, } 


CHARLES DoyLe was at Westminster School 
in 1792, and is described in the list of Minor 
Candidates for that year as the son of William 
Doyle, of Dublin. 1 should be glad to obtain 
further particulars of him. . FL RB. 


| 


Lacy or De Lacy Famity.—The castle of 
Segewold on the Aa, in Livland (Russia), was 
given by the Empress Anna, in the year 1737, 
to General Field-Marshal Count Lacy, since 
which time the property has been in the hands 
of the families of Lacy, Browne, and Borch. 
The present owner is Prince Krapotkin. Is 
this Lear one of the same family as the De 
Lacies who were formerly powerful in Lan- 
cashire? If so, I should be grateful for in- 
formation as to the date of first settlement 
in Russia. Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

British Vice-Consulate, Libau, Russia. 


FEES FOR SEARCHING REGISTERS.— 
I should be glad to know whether a clergy- 
man’s legal search fees (one shilling for the 
first year and sixpence for each succeeding 
year) cover all three registers — baptisms, 
marriages, and burials—or whether he is 
entitled to charge separately on this basis for 
each register searched. Most clergymen 
assume, | believe, that the latter is the case, 
but Mr. Walter Rye (who ought to know) dis- 
tinctly states the contrary. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.' settle the matter authoritatively 
by giving a reference to the Act of Parliament 
by which these fees were fixed—giving, if 
yossible, the words of the Act? I should also 
ike to know whether, if one sends a clergy- 
man his legal fee for a search extending over 
a definite period, one is entitled to demand 
that the search be made and the results sent, 
or whether the making of the search is simply 
an act of grace on the part of the clergyman, 
who may, if he likes, return the fee and 
decline to make the search. Again, does the 
search fee include (uncertified) copies of 
entries found ; or can the clergyman say, “I 
have searched the registers for the period 
asked for, and have found three entries,” 
declining to give particulars unless legal fees 
for certified copies are sent? The whole 
matter is looked upon in such different ways 
by different people that an authoritative 
statement on the subject would, | am sure, 
be of great interest to many besides myself. 

Bernarp P. SCATTERGOOD. 
Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 
(See S. iv., v., vii. ; 4S. iii.) 


Esquires. —“ Barristers rank as esquires.” 
This phrase occurs in a learned article in the 
‘Eney. Brit.’ What are the status, dignity 
and property qualification in law and in socia 
usage to-day? The matter is not so clearly 
defined as is desirable. The nice practice of 
tacking “ Esq.” to the names of one’s butcher 
or tailor has not improved matters in regard 
to fixity or certitude of definition. What is 
the legal basis for the nebulous title? When 
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I was a lad my head master used to tell us 
that the possession of an income of 300/. per 
annum entitled its holder to the dignity of | 
esquire at law. M. L. R. Bresvar. 

[See 1* S. iii. 242, &e. Consult also Blackstone's 
*Commentaries. ] 


IN Pusiic Conpurrs. —‘‘ All the 
streets were richly adorned with tapestry, 
the conduits flowing with the richest wines” 
(Gumble’s ‘ Life of Monk’) on the return of | 
the king. Elsewhere we read of this flow of | 
wine. How was it managed? Are there any 
illustrations of it? When did the custom 
cease | R. 8. 


iN KuRLAND AND Liv- 
LAND.—Information is desired of date of 
settlement of the following families : Loewis 
of Menar, Balfour of Balfour, Von Holtey. 
The last two are baronial families of Kur- 
land. Are there any English representatives 
at the present day of the Von Holtey family ? 
Loewis of Menar is evidently Welsh, but 
where or what is Menar ? 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

British Vice-Consulate, Libau, Russia. 


Gutsson. —The famous Dr. Francis Glisson, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians 
in the reign of Charles IL, had, with five 
other brothers, Paul, Israel, and James. I 
should like to know what became of them. 
Israel, of Holborn, gentleman, bachelor, 
wt. forty, 1647, had licence to marry Rose 
Cole, spinster. A Mr. Glisson, of Yeovil, 
executed at Sherborne in Dorset, was one of 
the victims of Judge Jeffreys, 1685. 

A. 8. Ets. 


ANCIENT CONFECTIONERY.— Magister Mosse, 
who lived in Milk Street, City, and gave a 
divorce to the millionaire Jew, David 
of Oxford, in 1242, speaks of a species of 
confectionery eaten in his days, called ‘* tur- 
nures.” Is there any record extant referring 
to this luxury? D. Davis. 


Drypen’s Brorners.—Wanted, any infor- 
mation with reference to James Dryden and 
Henry Dryden, brothers of the poet. Henry 
Dryden is said to have died in Jamaica, 
leaving a son Richard living, 1708. James 
Dryden, “ widower, aged thirty-two,” in 1680 
married, secondly, Mary Dunch (Bishop of 
London's Registry). 


Capr. Tuomas Morris, FLoruit 1806.—In 


the account in the ‘D.N.B.’ (xxxix. 92) of 
Capt. Thomas Morris there is a small error, 
due to the fact that Mr. Kirby (‘ Winchester 


Scholars,’ p. 244) confused this Wykehamist 


with a namesake of Jesus College, Oxford, 
who came from Ruthin, co. Denbigh, in 
February, 1748/9, and took the degree of 


B.A. in 1753 (see Dr. Foster's ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses’). ee Thomas Morris was 
never either a graduate or an undergraduate 


of Oxford University. He left Winchester 
College in 1747, and then, after spending 
some months in London, 
“he obtained a pair of colours by purchase in what 
might at that period be termed the family regiment 
{the 17th Foot}, at the age of sixteen, and he joined 
it in [reland, on its return from Minorea, in the 
year 1748.” —* Public Characters of 1806,’ p. 326. 
I should be grateful for information (which 
the ‘D.N.B.’ does not give) as to the date 
and place of the captain’s death or i, 
C. 


BRANSTILL CasTLE.—Can any reader tell 
me in what parish of Herefordshire Branstill 
Castle was situated? I have an excellent 
engraving (Buck, 1731) of this castle. The 
inscription states it was at the foot of the 
west side of Malvern Hills, and that Thomas 
Rede, Esq., was its then proprietor. Does any 
trace of it remain ? V. H. QUARRELL. 

{[Bartholomew’s ‘ Gazetteer’ gives Bransi/ Castle, 
near Ledbury. 


Gratran’s Portrrarr.—Can you or any 
reader guide me to the best portrait of 
Grattan, the [rish patriot ? Aw Eprror. 

{See Chaloner Smith's ‘ British Mezzotinto Por- 
traits,’ ii. 556, and vol. iv., additions and correc- 
tions (to p. 632). See also‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxii. p. 424, 
under ‘Grattan, Heury.’] 

“Bur an! Mxcenas.”— 

But ah! Mecenas is yclad in claye 

And great Augustus long ygoe is dead, 

And all the worthies liggen wrapt in lead 

That matter made for poets or to playe. 
Who is the author of the above? It forms 
the heading to chap. xii. of ‘Marius the 
Epicurean, by Walter Pater. M. Eason. 


“APTER WEARISOME TOIL.”— Who is the 
author of the following lines ?— 
After wearisome toil and much sorrow 
How quietly sleep they at last ! 
Neither dreading nor fearing the morrow, 
Nor vainly bemoaning the past. 
Joun T. Pace. 


BURIAL-PLACES OF Peers.—I shall be much 
obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will inform 
me where any of the under-mentioned peers 
are buried :— 

Edward Montagu, Earl Beaulieu, who is 
said to have died on 26 November, 1802, and 
to have been buried on 2 December, 1802, in 
the family vault at Beaulieu, Bucks, 

George Damer, Earl of Dorchester, who is 
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said to have died on 6 March, 1808, at Dor- 
chester House, Park Lane. 

Alexander Hood, Viscount Bridport, who 
is said to have died on 3 May, 1814, at Bath, 
and to have been buried at Butleigh, Glaston 
bury. 

Henry Stawell Bilson Legge, Lord Stawell, 
who is said to have died on 25 August, 1820, 
at Grosvenor Place. 

Alleyne Fitzherbert, Lord St. Helens, who 
is said to have died on 10 February, 1839, at 
Grafton Street, Bond Street. 

John Hely Hutchinson, Lord Hutchinson, 
who is said to have died on 29 June, 1832, at 
Knocklofty. 

Earl Beaulieu and Viscount Bridport are 
not buried at the places assigned. 

SrracHan Home. 


‘Tne Sovur’s Erranp.’—This quaint old 

poem, beginning 
Go, soul, the body’s guest, 
is generally, I believe, attributed to Sir Walter 
Raleigh. But I find it in my copy of Syl- 
vester’s ‘ Du Bartas’ (Lond., 1633): it appears 
as the last of the ‘ Epigrams’ in the penulti- 
mate section of the book, which bears the 
title ‘ Elegies, Epistles, and Epitaphs, written 
by Joshua Sylvester.’ Can any one explain 
this? According to dates given in books of 
reference Raleigh and Sylvester were con- 
temporaries, both dying in the same year. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


Beglices. 
*AYLWIN,’’ 
(9 S. ix. 369, 450 ; x. 16, 89.) 


As one of the few surviving friends of 
“Eden Warwick,” mentioned at p. 90, the 
author of ‘ Notes on Noses,’ I am able to give 
your correspondent Mr. Hake the informa- 
tion he requires. 

The real name of “ Eden Warwick” was 
George Jabet, a solicitor of Birmingham, in 
the literary life of which city he took a 
prominent part until his death, when scarcely 
past middle age, in 1873. 

‘Notes on Noses’ had its inception in a 
paper communicated to a —. literary 
society which, more than fifty years ago, met 
at Handsworth, near Birmingham, and of 
which [ was a very junior member. The 
paper was afterwards expanded into a book 
published by Bentley in 1848, under the 
title of ‘Nasology.’ The name was un- 
attractive, and the book had a small circula- 
tion until Bentley in 1859 brought it out in 


la cheaper form, and under the more taking 
| title of ‘Notes on Noses,’ when it became 
more widely read and appreciated. The 
author complained to me, I remember, that 
Bentley had done this without asking his 
|approval, but I think he was nevertheless 
pleased at the increased popularity of his 
little work. 

He was also the author, under the same 
lassumed name, of a charming book that 
|turns up frequently in the booksellers’ cata- 
logues, entitled The Poets’ Pleasaunce ; or, 
Garden of all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers 
which our Pleasant Poets have in Past Time 
for Pastime Planted.’ This book was beauti- 
fully illustrated by Noel Humphreys, and 
was brought out by Longmans in 1847. The 
author has there collected, under the heading 
of the different flowers, the references thereto 
by the English poets, with whose works, 
yarticularly thoseof Spenser and Wordsworth, 
be had an extraordinary familiarity, giving 
appropriate selections from their writings, 
and each page having illustrated margins 
descriptive of the flower under treatment. 
I shall be glad if my mention of this 
delightful book should lead to its being more 
sought after and read. 

Persistent ill health was, no doubt, the 
yrincipal cause which prevented the author 
es giving to the world the fruits of his 
wide researches in other departments of 
learning. Ethnology, for instance, with the 
distinctive characteristics of races, was a 
favourite study of his, and he was an 
accomplished botanist, but beyond some 
magazine articles these two works alone 
exist to keep his name in remembrance. He 
was a most original thinker and a man of 
the widest reading ; and retiring compara- 
tively early in life from professional practice, 
he was actively engaged in promoting all 
literary and educational movements. 

He was the first secretary, and in a way the 
founder, of the Birmingham Debating Society, 
which, when united with the more local 
Edgbaston Society, became, under the title 
of the Birmingham and Edgbaston Debating 
Society, the famous training ground in whiek 
Mr. Chamberlain and the other able men of 
my generation, who have made Birmingham 
what it has become during the last fifty years, 
first tried their strength as debaters. 

He is, too, regarded as the second founder 
of the Birmingham Old Library, the most 
ancient literary institution in the city, 
founded by Dr. Priestley more than a century 
ago, and his portrait hangs in the central 


room of the new handsome building which 


has lately taken the place of the one in the 
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interests of which he worked for many years 
with such zeal and success. 

Lastly, he was a very dear friend, whose 
memory I, incommon with arapidly diminish- 
ing number of Birmingham men, still cherish 
and respect. C. T. SAUNDERS. 


Goethe has much to say about Lavater, 
with whom he worked, in the ‘ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit.’ The following remarks, noted 
by that faithful and diligent diarist J. P. 
Eckermann, on 17 February, 1829, are interest- 
ing as criticism :— 

* Viel iiber den Grosskophia gesprochen. ‘ Lava- 
ter,’ sagte Goethe, ‘ glaubte an Cagliostro und dessen 
Wunder. Als man ihn als einen Betriiger entlarot 
hatte, behauptete Lavater, dies sei ein anderer 
Cagliostro, der Wunderthiter Cagliostro sei eine 
heilige Person.” 

This is not like poor disillusioned Tom 
Pinch, who mournfully concluded “there 
never had been a Pecksniff.” When Ecker- 
mann inquired whether Lavater had a bent 
(Tendenz) for nature, the poet replied :— 

*Durchaus nicht, seine Richtung ging bloss auf 
das Sittliche, Religiise. Was in Lavaters ‘ Phy- 
siognomik’ iiber Tierschiidel vorkommt, ist von 
mir. 


Brixton Hill. 
[Reply also from C. W. 8.] 


Francis P. MARCHANT. 


Arms on Firesack (9 §. x. 29).—The 
Sussex iron-masters had three favourite sets 
of devices for these chimney-backs, namely, 
royal or other armorial bearings, mytho- 
logical subjects, and Scriptural stories, so 
that those described by CoLonet doubiless 
come under the first head of armorial bear- 
ings. To judge from their frequent resem- 
blance, so far as the objects depicted are con- 
cerned, to the signboard, the designs on the 
fireback were probably often co-existent with 
those on the house-sign. The “ Rope and 
Anchor,” or the “ Anchor and Cable,” as it 
was also sometimes called, was a very common 
sign, being generally tre with a 
piece of cable rea | round the stem. In 
the scarce print of Fish Street Hill and the 
Monument, in which the signs are distinctly 
affixed to the houses, the “Anchor and 
Cable” is the fourth house from the Monu- 
ment, towards Eastcheap. An early leaden 
token in the Beaufoy Collection bears Gothic 
characters on its obverse side, and four fleur- 
de-lis pointing inwards on the reverse. As 


to the three swords, would they not be the 
Essex county arms, namely, three seaxes or 
swords or scythes? In Lower Thames Street, 
opposite Billingsgate Market, is a tavern 
with the sign of the “Cock,” immediately 


within the doorway of which may be seen a 
large, much oxidized plate of Sussex iron, 
probably an old fireback, which was dug up 
on the site of the present tavern in 1888. It 
—— to have been through the Great Fire 
of London, but is not so much damaged as to 
render the devices upon it unrecognizable. 
The plate is in design a cartouche, and bears 
a lion rampant, the cartouche being sur- 
mounted by a crest consisting of the Tudor 
rose dexter, and the cock sinister, accosted, 
all in low relief, with the initials W. M., 
and date 1586, just legible. The landlord 
(this was about 1890) had a tradition that 
the tavern was formerly known by the sign 
of the “‘ Rose and Cock,” which would lead 
one to suppose that the blurred relief, doubt- 
less caused by fire, discernible at the dexter 
angle of the plate is that of the “Rose” in 
association with the “Cock” (cf. ‘The Dis- 
appearance of a Celebrated Banking Firm,’ 
ante, p. 114). Perhaps another fireback was 
the old cast-iron sign which used to distin- 
guish the “Iron Warehouse” of Messrs. 
Crowley in Upper Thames Street. It repre- 
sented the sign of the “ Doublet,” and bore 
the date 1720 and the initials T. C. beneath. 
But if I remember aright it has long dis- 
appeared. J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


ALLEN (9° x. 107).—A pedigree 
and full account of the Allen family will be 
found in the ‘ History of Poulton-le-Fylde’ 
(Chetham Society, vol. viii. new series). 

Henry FisHwick. 

In 1842 the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge commenced a ‘ Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,’ which ceased to appear after 
the completion of the letter A. In the first 
volume there is a long account of his life and 
writings. I may also refer your corre- 
spondent to ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. ii, iii. ; S. vi. ; 
6" S. vii., for much valuable information and 
references to authorities. 

Everard Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ONLY TOO THANKFUL” (9 §, ix. 288, 
370, 457; x. 13).—It is not safe to assume 
that any response to a question of Dr. 
Murray's can add to his exhaustive stock of 
present information ; but as he has himself 
given warrant to outsiders by his question as 
to “only too,” may I say that I have always 
regarded it as equivalent to the French 
i] n'est que trop vrai,” or phrases of that 
kind? The “too” in that case would mean 
“ more than it ought to be,” or ‘‘ more than is 
desirable,” or “more than would be supposed,” 
&c, ; and the “only,” “nothing else is true of 
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it,” or ‘there is no other truth about it.” 
To exemplify in English: when I say I am 
“only too thankful,” I mean “I have no 
other feeling than one of greater thankfulness 
than is quite dignified” or “than is really 
called for.” The “only” in such a phrase 
strikes me as equivalent to the vulgar 
phrase “I am not going to do anything else,” 
when it means simply “ that is exactly what 
I am going to do”—i.c., ‘‘ [have no intention 
or feeling contrary to the doing of it.” The 
story is familiar of the girl who was asked 
if she intended to wear her engagement ring 
in public, and replied, “ I ain’t going to wear 
—— else.” So when we say, “I am 
only too grateful,” we mean, not, as the terms 
would imply, that we are nothing else but too 
grateful, but that there is no other feeling 
of that sort in the mind except a gratitude 
beyond what might reasonably be looked 
for. Forrest MorcGan. 
Hartford, Conn. 


UTILiTaRIAN” (9 §, vii. 425 ; ix. 197).— 
An example of this word, illustrating the 
dictionary definition “of or pertaining to 
utility,” occurs in the article on Tennyson’s 
‘Poems, chiefly Lyrical,’ in the Westminster 
Review of 1830. Having stated that the epic 
form belongs irretrievably to the literary 
past, the writer continues ;— 

“A large portion always was prose in fact, and 
necessarily so; but literary superstition kept up 
the old forms after everybody felt them intolerably 
wearisome and soporific, though few dared to be so 
heretical as to say so, until the utilitarian spirit 
showed itself even in poetical criticism, and then 
the dull farce ended.” 

This is somewhat earlier than Father Prout, 
whose use of “utilitarian” and “ utilita- 
rianism” was noted at the second of the 
above references. It need hardly be added 
that the employment of the word by these 
two writers does not necessarily invalidate 
the assumption of Mill, a generation later, 
when he writes (in note to ‘ Utilitarianism,’ 
chap. ii.): “The author of this essay has 
reason for believing himself to be the first 
person who brought the word ‘utilitarian’ 
into use.” Greater precision of statement on 
Mill’s part would have been helpful towards 
a clear understanding of his position. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Baronets or Nova Scorta (9 8. x, 28, 
77).—The appendix to ‘ Encyclopedia Heral 
dica,’ by William Berry, fifteen years register- 
ing clerk to the College of Arms, London, 
contains the names of the “ Baronets of Scot- 
land, or Nova Scotia Baronets, not Peers.” 
See i. 243-53. During 1867 a volume was 
published entitled ‘ Royal Letters, Charters, 


and Tracts relating to the Colonisation of 

New Scotland, and the Institution of the 

Order of Knights Baronets of Nova Scotia,’ 

which may be of assistance to your corre- 

spondent. EverarD Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Gances” viii. 354).—At the above 
reference I find “Ganges” mentioned as “a 
diaphanous fabric” having its origin in the 
East. The word does not appear in the 
‘N.E.D.’ or ‘Draper's Dictionary.’ I shall 
feel obliged for an account of this material. 

W. CrRooke. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


Trinity Monpay (6*' S. xii. 167, 234, 523 ; 7 
S. i. 38 ; 9% S. x. 51).—Trinity College, Oxford, 
was founded in 1554 by Sir Renee Pope, Knt., 
and the founder directs that “the scholars 
should be chosen from his manors ; but if no 
such candidates properly qualified appear 
on the day of election, Trinity Monday, then 
they shall be supplied from any county in 
England.” This shows it to have been a 
usual appellation in the sixteenth century. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


BisHor SANDERSON’s DesceNDANTS 
ix. 448, 511).—I have to thank both the Rev. 
W. D. Sweerine and H. C. for their kind 
replies to my query relating to the descend- 
ants of Bishop Sanderson ; [ had, however, 
already seen Bridges and Whalley’s *North- 
amptonshire’ and the Northamptonshire 
Notes and Queries, and had consulted the 
references contained in the latter. 

I have gone into the matter very carefully, 
and have come to the conclusion that Mrs. 
Pare was a great-granddaughter of Anthony 
Sanderson, of Serlby Hall, who married Jane 
Mellish, and who 0+. 1687/8. In this case 
Mrs. Pare would be sixth in descent from 
Dr. Anthony Topham, Dean of Lincoln, and 
not fifth in descent from Robert Sanderson, 
Bishop of Lincoln. The daughter of Dr. 
Topham married Robert Sanderson, who 
would be grandson of William Sanderson, 
who was brother of the bishop. 

Whether I am correct in this surmise I 
cannot say, but if the issue and descendants 
of Anthony Sanderson and Jane Mellish 
could be ascertained, we should then know 
how far this suggestion stands true. 

The pedigree of the Sandersons of Serlby 
Hall is given in Raine’s ‘History of Blyth,’ 
and the marriage of Sanderson and Mellish 
is duly noted ; but their issue, if any, is not 
recorded. Cuas. Hatt Croucn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 
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BARBADIAN ReEGIsTER (9 x. 28).—The 
state of the Barbadoes records was reported 
by the Colonial Secretary at Barbadoes, for 
which see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. xii. 173. They 
appear to be in a very dilapidated condition. 

EverarD Home CoLeMaAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


AUTOCRAT” IN Russian (9 x. 6, 55).— 
As an illustration of this expression, and of 
a sovereign crowning himself, let me quote 
the following passage, with the hope that it 
may not trespass too much on the space of 
*‘N. & Q.’ It is from the first volume of the 
‘History of Napoleon, by George Moir 
Bussey, which was published in 1840, and 
contains many excellent vignette wood en- 
gravings after Horace Vernet :— 

“The coronation [i.¢., of Napoleon] took place on 
the 26th of May [1805] in the cathedral of Milan, 
which, next to St. Peter’s at Rome, is the most 
magoificent ecclesiastical edifice in Italy, and 
which, after remaining unfinished for two or three 
centuries, had been completed by Napoleon. The 
diadem used on the occasion was the celebrated 
iron crown of the ancient kings of Lombardy, 
which had _ rested, undisturbed for ages, in the 
church of Monza, and which, as is generally known, 
is a circlet of gold and gems, covering an iron ring, 
formed of a nail said to have been used at the 
Crucifixion, and to have been taken from the true 
cross by its discoverer, the Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine. The Cardinal Caprara, 
Archbishop of Milan, officiated, and Napoleon, at 
this, as at his Imperial inauguration, took the 
crown from the hands of the priest, and placed it 
on his own head, at the same time repeating the 
haughty motto which had been used by its former 
owners, Dio me /' ha data, guai a chi la tocchera 
(‘God hath given it to me, woe to him that touches 
it’), an expression which, translated into French, 
became the legend of the Order of the [ron Crown, 
which was instituted immediately afterwards to 
commemorate the event, and which, in formation, 
design, and object, was similar to the more cele- 
brated Legion of Honour.” 

_A small vignette, signed H. V., represents 
Napoleon gees be his head the iron crown, 
whilst the Archbishop of Milan stands by 
his side, wearing his mitre and cope, and 
having his right hand raised in the act of 
benediction. At his coronation in Notre 
Dame in the preceding year Napoleon first 
received the crown at the hands of Pope 
Pius VIL, and placed it on his own head and 
then on the head of Josephine. 

Joun Prokrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Ducny or Berwick (9 8. viii. 439, 
534 ; ix. 130, 258, 295, 433).—The last reference 
seemingly indicates that Nest became the 
mistress of Stephen, Constable of Cardigan, 
during or after the year 1136, and also a 
mistress of Henry I. about the same time. 


This could hardly have been so, for both 
Stephen and Nest are said to have died 
during that year, and are stated to have had 
“besides several daughters...... one son,” and 
it is probable that the date of death is correct 
in one case at least. Henry I. also died in 
the November of the previous year. Appa- 
rently Debrett is about correct in = 
that Nest’s husband, Gerald of Windsor, diec 
in 1118. This would leave sufticient time for 
the birth of “ several daughters...... [and] one 
son” to Nest and Stephen before one or both 
of them died in 1136. 

Robert le Fitz le Roy, Earl of Gloucester, 
died in 1146-7, and, considering the turmoil 
of the times and the constant fighting he 
was engaged in, it is probable that he was 
rather less than more than forty-seven years 
of age at the time of his death. All the 
Gloucester family died young. Henry L. 
succeeded to the throne in 1100, and so it 
seems likely that Robert was born in Eng- 
land, and not in France. In any case, Henry 
also had been often in England before his 
succession, and could well have known Nest 
before then. It is stated by some authorities 
that Nest married Gerald of Windsor imme- 
diately after the birth of Robert of Gloucester. 
If Robert was born not later than 1100, which 
is very probable (as he fought his first fight 
at Brenneville in 1118), Nest would probably 
have married Gerald of Windsor in that year. 
We are fairly certain that she remained 
Gerald's wife for more than fifteen years. 
If Gerald died in 1118 she would probably 
have been his wife for seventeen or eighteen 
eae. At the time of her marriage and the 
| birth of Robert of Gloucester she may have 
| been seventeen years of age, and, if so, would 
have been born in 1083. When Gerald died 
she would be thirty-five years of age, and, 
with her reputed great charm and beauty, 
she might well have attracted the atten- 
tion of Stephen, Constable of Cardigan, at 
that age, and have become the mother of 
his “several daughters......[and] one son” 
by the time she was forty. In 1136, the date 
of her reported death, she would thus have 
been fifty-three. 

It is, of course, possible that Nest was not 
the mother of Robert, and at this distance of 
time it is not possible to prove the point for 
certain one way or the other. The one or 
two modern historians who give Robert 
another maternal ancestry do not produce 
any very conclusive evidence in favour of 
their point of view. Considering how power- 
ful the descendants of Robert of Gloucester 
and of Stephen of Cardigan were at the time 
Giraldus Cambrensis compiled his account of 
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his grandmother's (Nest’s) family, there are 
many conceivable reasons which may have 
led him to pause before speaking of the Earl 
of Gloucester as an _ illegitimate son of 
Henry L. or of Nest. Otherwise, as the earl, 
even if not a son, was certainly a kind of 
stepson of Nest, would he not have mentioned 
this latter relationship in his so-called exact 
account of his grandmother and her con- 
nexions ? 

For many years there has been controversy 
as to Robert’s maternal ancestry. Some have 
stated that Henry was the son of Nest rather 
than Robert. Sandford, Collins, Debrett, and 


others support the claims of the latter, and | 


Betham, in his genealogical tables, makes both 


Robert and Henry the sons of Nest. At the | 


last reference it is stated that this Henry 
was killed in 1157 in Anglesey, but it is said 
elsewhere that he was killed there in 1197, 
which, if correct, puts out of court the state- 
ment that he was Nest’s son. 

It has been variously said that Nest’s father 
was Jestyn, Rees ap Gryffyths, Reese ap Theo- 
dore, and Rhys ap Tewdwr. The last named 
would appear to have been most probably 
Nest’s father, as stated by Mr. Bayvey, and 


not Jestyn, as mentioned by me, at the last | 


reference. Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Price or Ecas (9 §S. ix. 147, 277, 412).— 
“ As good a bargain as an egg is for a penny” 


has other significance in the twentieth cen- | 


tury than that which it bore in the sixteenth. 


Last winter so-called fresh eggs were selling | 


at a shop in York at five a shilling. As they 
used to say in Lincolnshire, “eggs is eggs” 
nowadays. The judicious Johnson, in his 
‘Journey to the Western Islands,’ has a 
passage that is pertinent :— 

**When Lesley two hundred years ago related so 
punctiliously that a hundred hen eggs new laid sold 
in the islands for a penny, he supposed that no 
inference would possibly follow but that eggs were 
in great abundance. Posterity has since grown 
wiser, and, having learned that nominal and 
real value may differ, they now tell no such stories, 
lest the foreigner should happen to collect not that 
eggs are many, but that pence are few.” 


I think it is likely that the eggs of old 
were much smaller than those we now get 
from hens of high degree. A generation ago, 
Il remember being astonished at the minute- 


ultry yards during the hours one would 
ain devote to sleep that one is apt to be 
sarcastic at the breakfast-table at the array 
of undersized eggs. Sr. Swirhrn. 


“Rock -BoTToM PRICES” (9% S x. 26).— 
Common in large commercial undertakings = 
yrices at the irreducible minimum. “ Other 
Freight wars, covering much less territory 
than the present, have gone to rock bottom 
before any attempt has been made to restore 
rates. — American Newspaper.” Quoted in 
‘A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant,’ 
ieompiled and edited by Albert Barrére 
| (Ballantyne Press, 1890). H. C. Wiikrys. 
19, Gloucester Street, Coventry. 


I have before me a circular of a Nottin 
| Hill chemist who uses the phrase “ bed-roc 
prices.” Bed-rock is the solid rock under- 
lying the looser materials of the earth’s sur- 
|face. Both locutions refer to the idea of 
lowness, and so cheapness. I always under- 
stood that these were American phrases ; but 
upon referring to Dr. Funk’s ‘Standard Dic- 
tionary '"—an excellent American lexicon—I 
find no reference to these terms. 
Grevitte Watrore, M.A., LL.D. 


Kensington. 


CHocoLaTe (9 §S. viii. 160, 201, 488 ; ix. 53, 
213, 488).— Walter Churchman’s patent for 
preparing chocolate, mentioned at the last 
| reference, bears date 24 January, 1730, and 
is numbered 514 in the series of patent speci- 
| fications printed by the Commissioners of 
Patents. Churchman was also the inventor of a 
pump or machine for raising water, which he 
atented on 21 March, 1733, No. 539. Per- 
1aps one of your Bristol correspondents can 
say whether anything is known locally of 
Churchman, who is simply described as 
“citizen of Bristol.” Is he to be regarded 
as the founder of an industry for which that 
city has since been made famous by the Fry 
family? On 7 May, 1795, Joseph Storrs Fry, 
‘of the city of Bristol, chocolate maker,” 
obtained a patent (No. 2,048) for “ roasting 
cocoa nuts.” As a further contribution to 
the subject I may cite a patent for making 
chocolate granted to James Workman, “of 
|the city of London, chocolate maker,” on 
10 February, 1725, No. 474. R. B. P. 


If Mr. Prrpeaux will consult ‘Cocoa, All 


ness of the eggs served up at Alexandria. | About It,’ by Historicus (Sampson Low & 
Co., 1896), he will find a mass of additional 
historical information re chocolate, also a 
reference to a work by —_ Acosta in 1604 
in which mention is m 


chocolate. 
Automobile Club, Paris, 


A man heard with amusement and surprise a 
lady asking there for half a dozen eggs with 
her matutinal coffee, but when he saw what 
was brought in execution of the order, he | 
felt that her demand was not so very unjusti- 
fiable. There is such noise in Oriental 
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MovurnInG Sunpay (9 S. ix. 366, 390, 497 ; 
x. 72).—On the Sunday next after a funeral 
it is customary in this village for the family 
and bearers to attend either church or chapel, 
and for the minister who officiated at the 
interment to “improve the occasion.” At 
church the bearers assemble in the porch, 
and then all proceed to a pew where they 
can sit together. The family either occupy 
their own pew or, in the case of non-church- 
goers, are provided with convenient seats. 
Without exception they all stand at the 
usual customary parts of the service. I may 
say I have only on very rare occasions seen 
mourners stand during the Psalm at the 
burial service. 

Until very recently it was the rule for 
male mourners to wear long trailing crape 
hatbands. After the funeral the tails were 
pinned up on to the hat and remained so 
until after the next Sunday. The bearers 
were also provided with similar bands, but 
in this case they were of black silk. These 
silk bands were in most instances sold back 
again to the local undertaker at a much 
lower price than they were charged to the 
bereaved family. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Thirty years ago it was general in this dis- 
trict (North Westmorland) for the mourners 
to attend church in a body the Sunday after 
a funeral, all wearing the gloves, hatbands, 
and scarves which had been presented to them, 
whether relatives or not. The mourners and 
their immediate friends sat together during 
the service, and remained in their places till 
the rest of the congregation had left. 

A similar custom also prevailed at wed- 
dings: the bride and bridegroom, attended 
by those who had accompanied them to 
church for the wedding ceremony, and wear- 
ing the nuptial finery and white gloves, 
always given by the bride, came to church 
together on the following Sunday and sat in 
the same pew so far as possible. The customs 
are now almost obsolete. M. E. N. 


Additional examples of this custom from 
Oxfordshire, Kent, Surrey, East Dorset, and 
Guernsey, were given in letters to the 
St. James's Gazette of 15 and 16 April. There 
is no ae reason, therefore, for supposing 
it to of Scandinavian origin. I give the 
letters below :— 

_ The custom...... is a comparatively common one 
in the villages of England. I have come across it 
many times in Oxfordshire, Kent, and Surrey, and 
1 have every reason to suppose it obtains elsewhere. 
The “extraordinary part” is in my experience the 
usual part. The mourners never take any parti- 
cipation in the service, but remain seated heongh- 


out. They usually display pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and affect (some of the company at any rate) to 
weep. The men usually wore black hat-scarves of 
considerable length, but these are not now seen. 
It would be interesting to know why the writer of 
the paragraph thinks the custom is a “Scan- 
dinavian relic.” I am afraid I do not know the 
connexion between the Isle of Man and Scan- 
dinavia. CHaRLes CLUFF. 
Precisely the same custom exists in Guernsey, 
where in the country parishes “ taking mourning,” 
as it is called, is always observed the Sunday after 
a funeral. The members of the family and all the 
relations, as in the Isle of Man, go in procession to 
the church and sit in the front pews, and they 
neither kneel nor stand nor take any part in the 
service, walking back again in procession after the 
service. As regards the origin Scandinavian 
it is possible this is the case, as Norsemen settled 
in Normandy (hence the name), and the Channel 
Islands, being part of the Duchy of Normandy, 
have of course inherited all the old Norman 
customs. S. H. C. 
Srr,—In West Dorset the custom of which you 
speak in your Friday’s issue is followed, or at least 
was a few years ago. For twenty-two years I was 
rector of a parish in that county, and the mourners 
attended service the Sunday after the funeral, and 
remained seated the whole time, holding hand- 
kerchiefs to their eyes, and apparently quite un- 
conscious as to what was going on. As they all sat 
together in the best part of the church the effect 
was very strange. Joun B. M. Camm. 


J. P. Lewis. 


[We have ourselves witnessed and taken part in 
similar proceedings in the West Riding. ] 


“Harry Dick Hat”: “ ADELAIDE WAIST- 
coat” (9 §. x. 48).—Adelaide was a colour 
in vogue in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, obviously named after Queen Ade- 
laide, so that the date of its currency may 
be easily inferred. The tint was a purple or 
mauve, not unlike what we know as prune 
or plum colour. E. 


HonoriFIcaBILITUDINITAS (9 §. ix. 243, 371, 
494 ; x. 52).—The use of honorificabilitudinita- 
tibus in ‘The Complaynt of Scotland,’ before 
either Shakespeare or Bacon was born, dis- 
poses of the suggestion that it was inserted 
as an anagram in ‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost.’ 
Your two contributors Mr. C. Crawrorp 
and Mr. R. Harnes in following Mr. Sidney 
Lee in his argunient that the parallelisms in 
Shakespeare and Bacon are “ phrases in ordi- 
nary use by all writers of the day” may be 
able to inform me of the use of a certain 
word by any other Elizabethan or Jacobean 
writer except Shakespeare and Bacon. The 
word I refer to is ‘‘ dexteriously.” It is used 
for the first time in ‘ Twelfth Night’ (1601) 
when the Clown addresses Olivia, “ Dexteri- 
ously, good Madona,” and for the second 
time in ‘The Advancement of Learning’ 
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(1605), where we find the pee “ He cannot 
‘orm a man so dexteriously.” It seems rather 
odd that till Naunton used the word in 1635, 
the only two writers who had included it 
in their vocabulary were Shakespeare and 
on. GeEorGE STRONACH. 

(This joint use of the word “ dexteriously” has, 

we fancy, been recently noted in our columns. } 


“KEEP YOUR HAIR ON” (9 §S, ix. 184, 335 ; 
x. 33).—A propos of Mr. MarcHANT’s allusion 
to the word “shirty” as a slang expression 
for loss of temper, | overheard in the streets, 
on the very day of your last issue, a similar 
slang word. Two “vulgar boys,” but by no 
means “little vulgar boys,” were talking, and 
one of them said, “He fairly got my rag 
out,” his rag being presumably his shirt. 
Probably the expression “to have (or get) 
one’s shirt out” has arisen, says Dr. Lentz- 
ner in his ‘ Dict. of Australian Slang,’ from 
the shirt working out between the breeches 
and waistcoat during a struggle. In Surrey 
“shirty” means short-tempered, irritable. 
As regards “ rag” meaning “ shirt,” a soldier’s 
slang for the monthly inspection of kit—when 
all the necessaries, shirts, socks, and under- 
clothing, are displayed—is ‘‘ rag-fair.” With 
regard to “swot” in the sense in which it is 
used among students, the word is a very 
ancient form of “sweat,” and is employed as 
an army term for mathematics, probably in 
allusion to the hard work of an examination. 
It is said to have originated in the broad 
Scotch pronunciation by Dr. Wallace, one 
of the professors at the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, and to vl afterwards 
been fashionable at the universities. It is 
not necessary, however, to go to Scotland for 
this pronunciation of the word, for “swat” 
is still in use in Staffordshire, and in C. H. 
Poole’s ‘Staffordshire Glossary’ Chaucer's 
‘Rime of Sir Thopas* is quoted :— 

His fair stede in his pricking 
So swatte. 
Again, in Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ i. 25 :— 
They swopede together whille 
that they swotte. 
The sweating sickness was called the “swatt 
(see Archeeologia, xxxviii. 107). 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 

In ‘ Epistole Ho-Elian’ (eleventh edition, 
P- 476) it is stated that, aforetime in France, 
‘Il a perdu ses cheveux ” meant “he has lost 
his honour.” 


” 


** For in the first Race of Kings there was a Law 
called La loy de la Cheveleure, whereby it was 
lawful for the Nobless only to wear long Hair, and 
if any of them had committed some foul and ignoble 
Act, they used to be condemned to have their long 
Hair to be cut off as a Mark of Ignominy.” 


The modern meaning of the phrase “keep 
your hair on” is, however, probably that 
attached to it by your correspondents. 

Sr. 


This expression has been common in Shrop- 
shire for at least twenty-five years, and 
probably much longer. ‘‘Don’t get your 
shirt out” was a frequent injunction when I 
was at school. Like Mr. Marcuant’s friend, 
we employed the verb to swot. Boys who 
worked hard for examinations were dubbed 
“swots,” a term of contemptuous reproach. 

Cuarves Hiatt. 

We supposed “getting the shirt out” meant 
taking off the coat & the purpose of fighting and 
so displaying the shirt.) 


Arms or Dutcu East Inpia Company 
(9 §. ix. 9, 118, 272, 312, 411).—I gave the 
Dutch title of this company correctly at 
the second reference. In Mr. 8S. M. MILNe’s 
version “Oest” should be Oost, and “In- 
disches,” Indische. J. P. Lewis. 

Ceylon. 


Napoteon’s First Marriace (9 ix. 
347, 371 ; x. 72).—Mr. Pace will find a very 
interesting account in Mr. F. A. Ober’s 
‘Josephine, Empress of the French,’ pub- 
lished by Unwin, September, 1901. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Bicycie (9% §. viii. 
304, 490, 530 ; ix. 36, 117, 171, 231, 397, 490).— 
In the early sixties a native of this village 
named Facer, a bricklayer by trade, made for 
himself a sort of carriage, in which he sat and 
propelled himself along by means of some 
mechanism which he worked with his hands. 
In recent years I have seen in the City of 
London a cripple using a tricycle which he 
urged forward in a similar manner. The 
present generation of children, to whom a 
rushing motor car is a familiar sight, can 
have no conception of the rapture which 
Facer and his velocipede enkindled in our 
breasts as we eagerly watched for his advent 
on his return from work. JoHn T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


THe Iron Duke AND THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON ix. 466; x. 11, 73).—The 
following information anent the origin of the 
nickname lron Duke is derived my 
copy of ‘The Words of Wellington,’ p. 179, 
published in 1869 by Sampson Low & Co. 
in their charming ‘‘ Bayard Series of Choice 
Companionable Books ”:— 

“Great misapprehension prevails, at home and 
abroad, concerning the origin of this sobriquet. The 
fact is it arose out of the building of an iron steam- 


| 
| 
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boat which plied between Liverpool and Dublin, 
and which its owners called the Duke of Wellington. 
The term Iron Duke was first applied to the vessel, 
and by-and-bye [sic], rather in jest than in earnest, it 
was transferred to the Duke himself. Jt had no 
reference whatever, certainly at the outset, to any 
peculiarities or assumed peculiarities in the Duke's 
disposition.” 

The italics are mine. 

Henry Geracp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8S. W. 


Rocka. (9 x. 69).—A scientific expedi- 
tion, in charge of Mr. W. S. Green, M.A.., 
F.R.G.S., H.M. Inspector of Fisheries, visited 
Rockall in June, 1896. An official account of 
it will be found in the 7ransactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxi. part iii., 1897. 
No doubt this will give AsTARTE all the 
information she requires. Mr. R. Lloyd Prae- 
ger, one of the alae of the Jrish Natu- 
ralist, published his diary of the cruise in that 


315 ; ix. 232; xii. 36; 2S. i. 490; ii. 38, 98, 
295 ; 3" S. xi. 172; 4" S. iii. 526, 611 ; iv. 61, 
144, 295; 5° S. xi. 88, 399, 456; xii. 176; 6 
S. vii. 28, 335 ; viii. 79 ; 7 S. viii. 286 ; 8% 
S. viii. 349 ; ix. 56.* G. Green Situ, 


ENGLISH GLADIATORS (9" §. ix. 407, 453).— 
Sword and Buckler Court, on the south side 
of Ludgate Hill, seems to have escaped men- 
tion by writers on London topography, in- 
cluding Stow, Cunningham, and Wheatley, 
yet it occurs in mid-eighteenth- 
century advertisements, and is described as 
“over against the Crown Tavern on Ludgate 
Hill.” The “‘Crown Tavern” is probably 
identical with the present ‘*‘ Daniel Lambert,” 
and was a famous resort. J. Huggenson 
was a publisher in Sword and Buckler Court. 
The character of his literature may be gauged 
by such advertisements as the following 
from the Whitehall Evening Post, 4 Dec., 


journal (Dec., 1897, pp. 309-23). The expedi- | 1756 :— 


tion, though making several attempts, fail 


to effect a landing on Rockall. It appears) Quality. An E 


“This Day is published (Price Six Pence) Modern 
Zpistle to Miss M—r—a W—, on her 


from the Jrish Naturalist of the same year | late acquir’d Honour. From a Lady of real 


(p. 48) that Capt. Hoskyns had land 
the rock in 1863. Aveyn Lyett READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands. 


on | Quality. 


Mark by what wretched Steps their Glory grows, 
From Dirt and Sea-weed, as proud Venice rose. 
Pope.” 


Probably the latest account is that in 7’rans- | There is a token extant of another “Sword 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxi.| and Buckler” in Sheere Lane, Temple Bar 


part iii. (1896-1901), ‘ Notes on Rockall Island 

and Bank, with Reports upon its Geology, 

Ornithology, &c.’ C. S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence. 


(Beaufoy Tokens, No. 996). The sign was 
set up probably by haberdashers, for Stow 
says that “every haberdasher then sold 
bucklers,” ie., in Elizabeth’s time. With 


See Geographical Journal, 1898, index, | regard to my inference that these contests 


p. 685, and p. 48, vol. xi. R. B. Burnasy. 
33, Carlton Crescent, Southampton. 


THe Cuckinc Sroot or Duckine 
(9% S. x. 48).—Numerous queries and replies 
thereto, containing a fund of information on 
the above subject, have appeared from time 
to time in, and will be found scattered 
throughout, ‘N. & Q.,’ which valuable work, 
as years roll on, developes into a really mar- 
vellous commonplace book, or invaluable 
book of reference on almost every branch of 
antiquarian interest or literary research, and 
I would refer O. O. H. to vol. ix. of the 
Eighth Series, where on pp. 56-57 a learned 
contributor, writing on 7 Jan., 1896, took the 
pains to set out the different series and 
volumes of the work in which trustworthy 
information on this subject is contained, and 
referred readers interested in it to eight 
other works touching the same subject, and 
further mentioned nine places in which 
ducking stools were then (and probably still 
are) preserved. I add a complete list of 
references to the subject : 1* S. vii. 260; viii. 


| 


| were a survival of the joust and tournament, 


Steele, in Spectator, No. 436, discovered that 
a principal in one of these combats which he 
witnessed had a blue ribbon tied round his 
sword-arm. This ornament he “ conceived 
to be the Remain of that Custom of wearing 
a Mistress’s Favour on such occasions of old.” 
It is unnecessary to give more than the re- 
ference, but in a later Spectator, No. 449, 
Steele gives a humorous account of how these 
battles were previously arranged by the par- 
ticipants, derived from what he actually 
overheard from two would-be candidates for 
gladiatorial honours. Their prearranged cha- 
racter, however, made them none the less at 
times really desperate encounters, since in 
their excitement the combatants did not 
always preserve their temper. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaekt. 

In ‘The Virginians, chap. xxxvii., “In 
which various matches are fought,” Harr 
Warrington is a spectator of “a trial of skill 


* The last, written by Mr. Everarp Home 
CoLEMAN, summarizes the pith of all the others, 


| 
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between the great champions Sutton and 
Figg,” and Thackeray in a foot-note indicates 
the source of his description, “the pleasant 

m in the sixth volume of Dodsley’s Col- 
ection” (‘Extempore Verses upon a Trial 
of Skill between the Two Great Masters of 
Defence, Messieurs Figg and Sutton,’ by Dr. 
Byrom, pp. 286-9 in the edition of 1758). 
Figg’s lite is given in the ‘D.N.B.’ There is 
an interesting account of a combat of this 
kind by another foreigner, the well-known 
Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach, who visited 
London in the reign of Queen Anne. I have 
not my copy of his ‘ Reisen’ at hand, so I am 
unable to add the exact reference. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 
The University, Adelaide, 8. Australia. 


Hesrew Incantation (9 S. x. 29, 78).— 
The books used by Faust to conjure with 
were not the Hebrew Psalter and New 
Testament. In the ‘ Ballad of Faustus’ 
(Roxburghe Collection) Faust says :— 

Then did I shun the Holy Bible book, 

Nor on God’s word would ever after look, 
But studied accursed Conjuration, 

Which was the cause of my utter Damnation. 


Goethe falls back on Nostradamus, the con- 
temporary of Faust. Did Michel de Notre- 
dame elaborate formulas for raising demons ? 
I do not think so. In Bonneschky’s version 
of the puppet-play the invocation is dis- 
tinctly pagan. In the formula used by 
Marlowe, Faust, after futile invocations, has 
recourse to Christian ceremonies with 
success :— 

“Quod tumeraris? per Jehovam, Gehennam, et 
consecratam aquam quam nunc spargo, signumque 
crucis quod nunc facio, et per vota nostra, ipse 
nunc surgat nobis dicatus Mephistophilis !” 

B. D. Mosetey. 

Burslem. 

I should like to draw attention to Layard's 
‘Nineveh and Babylon’ (Murray, 1853), p. 509, 
&e., to the bowls, &c., discovered by him. 

R. B. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. By Roger 

igelow Merriman, A.M.Harv., B.Litt.Oxon. 

2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

So far as regards the whitew ashing of the character 
of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, which con- 
stitutes a portion of his self-imposed task, Mr. 
Merriman meets with but moderate success. Rising 
from the perusal of his interesting and valuable 
volumes, we still regard Cromwell as a “selfish 
political adventurer, the subservient instrument of 


a wicked master, bent only on his own gain.” We 
should be disposed to regard him as the dime damnee 
of Henry VIL, did that truculent and bloodthirsty 
tyrant need any prompting to evil beyond his own 
cruel and rapacious nature. His statesmanship 
Cromwell inherited from Wolsey, and his so-style 
patriotism means no more than his care to furnish 
such excuse for private spoliation as would give a 
veneer of honesty to proceedings always selfish and 
generally ieaialent, What excuse is to be found 
for him is supplied in the character of Court 
life during the period in which he was in power. 
To say that this was a self-seeking age is little. 
What age is not self-seeking? The times, how- 
ever, both at home and abroad, were wanton 
and corrupt in no ordinary degree, and the three 
great monarchs of the time—Henry, Francis L., and 
the Emperor Charles—were destitute of elementary 
knowledge of honour or morality, and were engaged 
in games of bluff, in which the most unscrupulous 
player was generally the best. 

A second effort of our author is happier. He 
is abundantly able to prove that when the 
highest theological issues attended on the action 
of Cromwell, these were but “incidents of his 
administration, not ends in themselves.” To the 
untrustworthy assertions of Foxe it is due that 
Cromwell has been regarded as a pillar of the 
Reformation. His place as a thinker is among the 
sidelights of the Reformation. The exact nature 
of his theological convictions is known to no one, 
himself included, and the words in which he repro- 
bated or condemned heresy were spoken cynically 
and according “* to the trick.” 

Nothing is settled concerning the origin of Crom- 
well, a matter of the least possible significance. 
Whether the Thomas Smyth and Thomas Cromwell 
of the records are the same man is still left 
in dispute, such evidence as Mr. Merriman 
advances tending towards the disproof of a 
theory that has met with pretty general 
acceptance. What is known establishes that 
Cromwell was a man of obscure birth and of 
disorderly youth. The most creditable fact in con- 
nexion with his early life is his treatment of 
Frescobaldi, the Florentine merchant, whose claims 
on his gratitude for past service met with ample 
recognition. This fact, if such it be, depends upon 
the testimony of Bandello, the Italian novelist, on 
the trustworthiness of which some doubt is cast. 
Cromwell’s direct control over English affairs 
stretches over a decade. Comprising as it does 
the divorce of Queen Catherine, the murder of Anne 
Boleyn, the disgrace and death of Wolsey, the 
execution of Moore and Fisher, the sack of the 
monasteries, the Pilgrimage of Grace, the rupture 
between England and Rome, the Catholic reaction, 
the tentative alliance with Cleves, and the disgrace 
and decapitation of Cromwell, the period 1530-40 
is one of the most eventful in English history. Crom- 
well’s rise to power followed his promise to Henry to 
make him the richest monarch in Europe. It was 
maintained until the monarch found that he could, 
with no diminution of income, do without his 
minister, and the minister, accustomed to smile 
after being “ beknaved” and “‘ knocked about the 
pate” by his royal master, ventured on indepen- 
dent and unsuccessful action. He ought to have 
known the impatience of contradiction on the part 
of the king, which one time brought Catherine Parr 
herself within sight of the block. The story may 
be read in Foxe. 
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It is impossible within reasonable space to sum- 


marize the correspondence. Those who wish to | 


study Cromwell at his worst should read his letters 
to the Princess Mary and to Fisher. In these he 
was doubtless the mouthpiece of the king. He 
contrives, however, to show a g¢ deal of innate 
vulgarity. His astuteness is best exhibited in his 
diplomatic correspondence with bet ig and others. 
For the first time, so far as we recall, the letters he 
wrote on the eve of execution, with their indiscreet 
and indecent revelations of intimacies between 
Henry and Anne of Cleves, are printed in their 
.ntegrity. They are curious, as proving Henry’s 
aversion from the proposed match. Cromwell’s 
letters to Arthur Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, 
Deputy of Calais, are in the main judicious. The 
entire correspondence, consisting of Cromwell's own 
letters, no replies being given, lowers him in our 
estimate. As historical documents the letters are 


important, and their publication is necessarily a | 


boon to the historian. Among Cromwell's injunc- 
tions to the clergy, the most important are that 
they shall set up in every church an English Bible, 
to which the public has every facility of access, and 
keep registers of christenings, weddings, and 
burials. These orders bear date, of course, 5 Sept., 
1538. The book is an important contribution to 
historical knowledge. 


Charles Dickens: his Life, Writings, and Per- 
sonality. By Frederic G. Kitton. (T. C. & E. C. 
Jack.) 


Mr. Krrrox, whose ‘Charles Dickens by Pen and 
Pencil’ and ‘ Dickens and his Illustrators’ have 
won deserved recognition, has now given us what 
may well be the accepted life of the novelist. 
Those who seek to know the man as he presented 
himself to his chosen intimates will always turn 
to what, at the time of its appearance, was 
ungraciously, if not altogether inaccurately, de- 
scribed as Dickens’s ‘ Life of Forster.. What may 
be called domestic sketches from those who knew 
him best have their value, and the biographies and 


| or the partners in his various theatrical entertain- 
ments. Only the more distinguished among the 
latter find mention. It is now, perhaps, too late to 
obtain full particulars, but descendants of Dickens’s 
associates are alive, and interesting information 
might be gleaned from them. It is painfully 
apparent in Mr. Kitton’s book that the large sums 
given to Dickens for his readings not only arrested 
the flow of his invention, but were in part respon- 
sible for his premature demise. Nothing is more 
natural or more pardonable in a man with a large 
family than to seize upon the chance of making a 
secure and considerable fortune. The labour thus 
involved seems, however, to have proved too much 
forhim. Thus in the end the actor, which durin 
his career seems always to have contended wit 
the writer, may almost be held to have won a 
calamitous victory. At p. 80 are quoted some lines 
sent to Maclise by Dickens :— 


My foot is in the house, 
My bath is on the sea ; 
And before I take [? a) souse, 
Here’s a single line to thee. 
| These are, of course, a parody of Byron’s lines to 
Thomas Moore, beginning :— 
My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea; 
But before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here's a double health to thee! 


We have read Mr. Kitton’s book with sustained 
interest, and willingly accord it a place on our 
crowded shelves. 


Congregational Historical Society Transactions. 
No. 1, April, No. 2, December, 1901; No. 3, July, 
1902. "(Memorial Hall.) 

HAVING regard to the important position occupied 

by the Congregationalists among the Free Churches, 

it is a matter for surprise that until the spring of 

1899 no systematic effort had been made in the 


recollections of his associates and friends abound | ety 
with interesting matter concerning him. At | gestion made er Rev. C. Silvester Horne to the 


the time when our knowledge of London begins, 
Dickens was living at Gadshill or lecturing in 
America or in the country. This accounts for the 


fact that we never came under his personal spell. | 


No great reader was he, and the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ | 


do not seem to have known him as a contributor. 


To us, accordingly, he has always appealed as a | 


writer rather than as an individual. Until the 
time, which cannot now be far distant, arrives 
when a calm and unprejudiced view can be taken 
of Dickens’s place in and influence upon literature, 
Mr. Kitton’s book will suffice. Materials are 
wholly lacking for a biography such as Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson’ or Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott.’ 
Forster's life is, of cvurse, the great source of 
information, and so much of the correspondence 
of Dickens as is preserved is also of high value. 
When he retreated to Gadshill Dickens made a 
holocaust of his correspondence, a proceeding 
regrettable in some respects, but almost condon- 
able when we think how vulgar and indecent is 
public curiosity concerning the private lives of 
celebrities. There is in Mr. Kitton’s book a com- 
mendable absence of padding. We might, indeed, 
have been glad of a little more information, did Mr. 
Kitton or another possess it, concerning Dickens's 
associates in the establishment of Household Words 


way of research into the origin and history of Con- 
gregationalism. The Society originated in a sug- 


ev. G. Currie Martin, who lost no time in its forma- 
tion. Work was started at once with a will, and 
a circular issued to all churches founded prior to 
1750, asking for information as to original records. 
The result has been highly satisfactory, and in 
several cases existing histories have been presented. 
These first three numbers contain much matter of 
general interest, and if the Society fulfils its expecta- 
tions the 7'ransactions should afford useful help to 
the future historian. The first article is on the 
*Non-Parochial Registers in Yorkshire,’ by the Rev. 
Bryan Dale. It contains an amusing extract from 
the diary of Oliver Heywood (1678) in reference to 
the Act of Parliament for burying in woollen. The 
entry had to be made in the parish register that the 
enactment had been fulfilled: ‘‘ A Quaker named 
Abraham Hodgson, near Halifax, buried a daughter 
in linen, gave 50s, to the poor, according to the Act, 
and then went to Justice Farrar, informed him of 
it, and claimed 50s. for himself as the informer.” 

Until the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Act in 
1753, by which all marriages except those of Jews 


and Quakers were made illegal unless solemnized 
in a church or chapel where banns had been usually 
published, the marriage ceremony was occasionally 
yerformed in a Nonconformist meeting-house, either 

use the parish clergyman refu 


to perform it 


{ 
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or from personal preference. Mr. Dale quotes the 
following from the Report of the Commission on 
Registers other than Parochial (1838): ‘*‘ Some of the 
earlier registers of the Independents and Baptists 
had their origin during the troubles which occurred 
in the reign of Charles I. But the registers of this 
early date are rare.” Mr. Dale states that “ so far 
as Yorkshire is concerned they are indeed rare. 
Without taking into account those of the Society 
of Friends, there is only one which properly 
belongs to this period—viz., the Topcliffe register.” 
“A register of the Society of Friends at Malton 
bears the date of 1621, which was three years before 
George Fox was born.” It is strange to remember 
that it was not until July Ist, 1837, when Lord 
John Russell's Bills were passed, that there was any 
uniform register of births, deaths, and marriages. 
In 1840 non-parochial registers were admitted as 
evidence in Courts of Justice. These had been 
deposited at Somerset House, with two exceptions : 
those of the Jews, who had refused to part with 
their registers (these had been kept with great 
care since they had been seittel to settle in 
England by Oliver Cromwell), and those of the 
Roman Catholics, Cardinal Wiseman having 
declined on their behalf. 

The second paper, ‘ Dr. Watts’s Church Book,’ is 
by the Rev. T. G. Crippen. The Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne contributes ‘From a Diary of the Gurney 
Family,’ and another paper by Mr. Crippen is a 
valuable contribution to ‘ Early Nonconformist 
Bibliography.’ These are contained in Nos 2 and 3. 
This, we take it, is to be as far as possible a com- 
plete Nonconformist bibliography, embracing Non- 
conformists generally. The learned Dr. Angus com- 
menced some few years ago a bibliography of Baptist 
authors. This has been completed from 1527 to 1800, 
but he has not been able to complete it on account 
of his ill health. Dr. Angus possesses fifteen hundred 
of the books he mentions. 

We regret that space forbids us to do more than 
refer to Nos. 2and 3. These contain, among other 
papers, two on ‘John Bunyan and Thomas Marsom,’ 
the first by Dr. John Brown, and the second by 
Mr. W. H. Gurney Salter; ‘ The Puritans in Devon,’ 
by Mr. Edward Windeatt; ‘ Devonshire and the 
Indulgences of 1672,’ also by Mr. Windeatt; and 
* The Trendall Papers,’ by the Rev. T. G. Crippen, 
with some new facts relating to Archbishop Laud. 

In accordance with a recommendation of the 
British Association, the size of the publication 
has been reduced since #ts first number, so as to be 
in uniformity with the publications of other learned 
societies. We have one suggestion to make, and 
that is that a contributor should have but one paper 
ina number. While fully recognizing the value of 
the contents, we hold that it would increase the 
interest in the Society to have as many contributors 
to its 7'ransactions as possible. The Congregational 
Historical Society has commenced well. It has for 
its officers Dr. McClure as President, for its secre- 
taries the Rev. G. Currie Martin and the Rev. T. G. 
Crippen, and among its members are to be found 
many well-known Nonconformist names. It should 
have a long career of useful work before it. 


Transactions of the Hampstead Antiquarian and 
Historical Society. (Hampstead, Mayle.) 

Tuts volume, which is issued by order of the Coun- 

cil of the Society, and edited by the honorary secre- 

tary, Mr. Charles J. Munich, F.R.Hist.S., gives 

a full and trustworthy account of the proceedings 


during the year 1900. These include some outdoor, 
some indoor meetings, which were, no doubt, 
enjoyable, and in course of which the members 
were shown over Caen Wood by the Earl of Mans- 
tield, and Charlton House by Sir Spencer Maryon 
Wilson and Lady Wilson. Many papers of interest 
were read before the Society during the session. 
Whether the work now issued is a continuation of 
the ‘Hampstead Annual’ (see 9" 8S. v. 100) we are 
unable to say. 

WE have received the following humorous pro- 
test :— 

In an advertisement that I have just received 
of Mr. F. Boase’s ‘Modern English Biography’ we 
are told that “ special care has been taken about 
the dates of birth and death. Church registers, 
the books of the Registrar-General at Somerset 
House, printed sources, and private individuals 
have contributed to secure the utmost accuracy on 
these points.” In the obituary notice of myself in 
this work it is stated that I held my fellowship 
until my death in the year 1883. 1am not writing 
to dispute the fact, but Ido think that I have some 
cause of complaint of the neglect to assign the date. 
It was not necessary to go to Somerset House. A 
postcard to the College would at once have obtained 
the month and year. Mr. Boase seems not to have 
seen the ‘ Cambridge Calendar’ of the last eighteen 
years, nor to have looked up the obituaries of Fellows 
of the Royal Society or of that of Antiquaries. I 
may add that a few minutes spent over the British 
Museum Catalogue would have enabled him to 
enlarge his notice by a list of five or six posthumous 
works. . VENN. 
Caius College, Cambridge. 


Botices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, | after the exact 
bending. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


Hexsert Soutuam.—The substitution by us of 
July 26 for June 26 is duly noted, an/e, p. 140. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


Last Week's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 

CREIGHTON’S THOUGHTS on EDUCATION. 

TRAVEL in SIBERIA 

NEW VOLUMES of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 

The PATH to ROME 

SOURCE-BUOK of the HISTORY 4 ae CATION. 

COLLECTED PAPERS by HUYSM 

NEW NOVELS :—Wasted Fires; ae Youth ; 
Mystery of the Sea, Barbara's Money; Beyond the Law 

SCHOOL- BOOKS 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE: — Addresses on the Acts of the 
Aposties; Godly Union and Concord; The Charch and its Social 
Mission; The Doom of Dogma and the Dawn of Truth ; The Law of 
Creeds in Scotiand: a Treatise on the Kelation of Churches in 
Scotiand, Established and not Established, to the Civil Law; Saint 
Joha Chrysostom ; The Book of Psalms. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

PHILOLOGY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Sheridan’s Plays from his MS8.; Parlia- 
ment, Past and Present; Mr. Kitton on Dickens; Mr. Pedder on 
Chamberlain ; London Topographical Society's Record , The Poetry 
of Brunton Stephens ; Lee at Appomattoa, and other Papers, The 
Humbert Frau The Ancestor; Keprints; Tolstoy in Pamphiet 
Form 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The CORONATION of EDWARD VII. and ALEXANDRA‘ 
ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY; LAMB and the UTILITA- 
RIA ‘GRASS WIDOW.” 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—British Museum Publications ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Rembrandt; Ancient Purniture; M. James Tissot; Mr- 
George Rae ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Coronation Music ; Gossip. 


DRAMA :—Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic; Deutsche Thalia’; 
Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM oad August 2 contains Articles on 

EDUCATION and EMPIR 

WELSH and IRISH MEDI ZVAL ROMANCE 

BURLBEY-ON-THE-H 

GREGOROVIUS'S his TORY ROME. 

A STORY of SOUTH APRIC 

A NEW LIFE of ROBESPIERRR 

NEW NOVELS:—A Double-barrelied Detective Story, The New 
Christians; Holy Matrimony; McGlusky; Time and Chance; 
Hésitation Rentimentale. 

LOCAL HISTOR 

ORIRNTAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS for TOURISTS. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Studies in Irish  eaeny and Riography ; 
Great French Preachers; Writers’ Year-Book; Prince Bugéne 
and Murat; Mr. Passmore Edwards; French Parliamentary Poets , 
‘The Examiner’; Gossip 

of NEW BUOK 
A FRIEND of NRELSON’; EIGHTH TIONAL CONGRESS 
of the PRESS ; EDMUND PYLE, D.D. ; SALES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Motors and Motor Driving ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Cathedral Handbooks; Rugs and Laces; The White- 
chapel Art Gallery; Etchings at Mr. Gutekunst's Gallery ; The 
Administration of the National ag The Royal Archwological 
Institute at Southampton ; Sales; G 

MUSIC :—Gossip 

DRAMA :—Plays ; Gossip. 


| 


Miss Quillet ; The 


The ATHENAUM for August 9 contains Articles on 
PROGRESS of INDIA, —_— and CHINA in the CENTURY, 
MRK. BIRRELL on HAZLIT' 

The CHURCH of ALL rs, 

one of H SIDG WICK 

TAINES LIFE d LE 

NEW NOVE 8 King's Woman, 
Virginian ; Love with Honour ; 
A Wilfal Woman ; Hookey. 

ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL L 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN 

OUR LIBRARY TABL E :—On Commando ; Historical Records of New 
South Wales; The United Kingdom and its Trade; The Lake of 
Palms ; py Warfare; The Night Side of London ; Captain 

Celtic Twilight; London and its Leaders. 


The Conquest of Charlotte; The 
Oldfield; ‘The Passion of Mahael ; 


| John Brew 
of NEW 


QUESTION of FACTS; The GRAVE of CHAUCER; The 


IMPRIMERIE _ NATIONALE 3 EDMUND PYLE, D.D.; 
*DANTESQUE,” “DANTIST,” &c.; The POINTS at ISSUE 
KETWEEN HENRY II. and KECKET A SEVENTEENTH- 


CENTURY ALLUSION to SHAKSPEARE ; SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—The American Sportsman's Library ; Practical Histology ; 
5 rans The Nature Study Exhibition; Anthropological Notes; 


FINE 
Dutuit Collection ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Kecent Publications ; Gessip. 

DRAMA :—Gossip 


‘oseip 
AKTS apg Notes from Rome; George Dalziel; The 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 26 contains Articles on 


TEN THOUSAND MILES in PERSIA. 

HENRY VIII. 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. 

MK. BOOKEK WASHINGTON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE :—A Critical and Historical Enquiry 
into the Origin of the Third Gespel; The Life of 8t. Luke; A 
Johannine Document in the First Chapter ef 8t Luke's Gospel ; 
The Gospel aceording to St Jobn: an Inquiry into its Genesis and 
Historical Valae ; 
Notes and Kesays. 
the Rook of the Acts of the Aposties 
for 1900-1901; An Introduction to the Thessalonian Episties, con- 
taining a Vindication of the Pauline Authorship of both Epistles, 
and an Inter, poaien of the Eschatological Section of 2 Thess. Li. 

SHORT 

PAPERS CALENDARS. 

RECENT WORK on PLATO. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Lord Strathcona; War H and 
Future; Asoka; Durham Account Rolls ; Swift's Prose Works; 
Colonial Government; A View of Hindoo Society; An English 
Girl in Paris; Western Australia 

LISt of NEW BOOKS 

HERE'S a HEALTH UNTO HIS MAJESTY; MR KEGAN PAUL; 
SAMOAN SACRED ANIMALS; EDMUND PYLE, D.D ; ‘PROM 

he FIREFLY in ITALY ; SALES. 


the FLEET in the FIFTIES’ 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE :—Millais on Surface-feeding Ducks ; 
Gossip 
FINE AKTS:—Mr. Goodall’s Reminiscences; Two Catalogues; 
“ Labyrinth ’ and the Palace of Knossos ; Sales , Gossip. 
MUSIC:-‘Don Giovanni’; Production of ‘Der Wald’; Royal 
Academy Students’ Performance; Heethoven and Clementi ; 


Gossip. 
DRAMA :— Les Deux Beoles’ ; 


History of Geology; 
The 


Gossip. 


The ATHENALUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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CATALOGUES 


RECENTLY JSSUED, OR IN PREPARATION, BY 
FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


(POST FREE ON APPLICATION.) 


EDWARDS'S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. Books, Pamphlets, Maps, Views, &c., relating to 
Asiatic Countries and Peoples ; their History, Literature, Language, Religions, &c. 
Part I. The ASIATIC CONTINENT, Asiatic Turkey, Syria and Palestine, Arabia, Persis, Russian Turkestan, the 
Pamirs, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan. (1,000 items.) ( Ready. 
Parts II. and IIL. INDIA: Geography, Ethnology, History, Statistics, Politics, Commerce, &c. (2,500 — 


Part IV. INDIA: Zoology, Botany, Natural and Industrial Resources. CEYLON: History, Topography, &. The 
ANDAMAN ISLANDS, MALDIVES, MINICOY, &c. Literature, Religion, Languager, Science, Art, Folk-lore, &., of 
INDIA and CEYLON, Theosophy, Hinduism, Brahmanism, Mohammedanism, &c. (/n the press. 

Part V. EASTERN and SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA: Geography, History, Literature, and Keligions of Burmah, 
Malaya and Straits Settlements, Indo-China, Siam, Tongking, &c., China, Tartary and Tibet, Japan, Corea, Siberia, the 
Indian Archipelago. (/n preparation, 


EDWARDS'S AUSTRALASIAN CATALOGUE. New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, New Zealand, New Guinea, Solomon Islands, Fiji, 
Samoan, Hawaiian, ‘Tahitian, Marquesan, and other Island Groups of the Pacific, (3,000 items.) 


*,* A SUPPLEMENT to this Catalogue is in preparation. aan 
EDWARDS'S AFRICAN CATALOGUE. Geography, Natural History, Sports, Ethnology, Lan- 


guages, Colonization, &c. 

Part I. AFRICA in GENERAL, Barbary States, West Africa and Nigeria. (600 items.) (Ready. 

Part Il, WEST AFRICA (continued), West African Islands, Egypt and the Egyptian Soudan, Abyssinia, Somali 
Land, Socotra, &c. (700 items.) (Ready. 

Part III. EQUATORIAL AFRICA: Tropical South Africa, including British, German, French, and Portuguese 
Spheres of Influence, Rhodesia, Zan besia, &c. (550 items.) (Ready. 

Part 1V. SOUTH AFRICAN COLONIES. (1,200 items.) (Heady. 

MADAGASCAR, MAURITIUS, Réunion, Rodriques, Comoro, Seychelles, and other Islands of the W. and 8S. Indian 
Ocean. (Over 500 items.) (Ready. 


EDWARDS'S NATURAL HISTORY CATALOGUE. Short List of valuable Works on Birds, 


Mammals, and other Branches of Zoology, Botany, &c, (Ready. 
CATALOGUE of MILITARY LITERATURE, relating chiefly to the Wars of the Nineteenth 

Century. (1,000 items.) (Ready. 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS relating to NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. (Bendy. 
CATALOGUE of HANDSOMELY BOUND BOOKS. (Ready, 
LONDON and its ENVIRONS: Books, Views, Maps. (Ready. 
CATALOGUE of STEEL ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, 23 pages. (Ready. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE of latest Purchases in all Departments of Literature, Science, and 
Art, No. 257, including some beautifully Illuminated Manuscripts and valuable Works on America. 


(Ready. 

CLEARANCE LIST. (Ready. 

REMAINDER LIST. New and Popular Works offered at remarkably low prices. (Keady. 

LIST of DESIDERATA, Books Wanted. (Mendy. 
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